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WILL EUROPE BE DEMOCRATIC ? 


HEN my kind friend and valued colleague Lord Bryce published 

his Modern Democracy, I asked if, I was right in concluding that 

the democratic machine worked admirably in Switzerland, but 
ot quite smoothly anywhere else. He said that I was not far wrong. 
Chis was not to throw doubt on the superiority of democracy to the 
ther two alternatives to anarchy—autocracy and oligarchy. 

But before attempting to discuss the future of democracy in Europe 
t is well to make sure what we mean by the word. It is a favourite 
m the platform, so that it has come to be somewhat loosely used. For 
nstance, I recall from memory a phrase from an article by a dis- 
inguished publicist, which appeared a month or two ago in the weekly 
\ewspaper most expressive of socialist opinion. If I remember rightly, 
t was ““ democracy—by which I mean socialism.”” The writer’s inten- 
ion is clear ; but regarded as a definition it seems to be as incorrect as 
hough one were to say that by democracy he meant Primitive Method- 
sm, or homceopathy, or Rugby football. Democracy can only mean 
»opular government, the government of the people by the people: it 
s not concerned with the institutions, religious, social or economic, 
vhich popular government may prefer to adopt. Democracy, as such, 
§ compatible with ways of life which are usually condemned, such as 
he enslavement of a subject race, the oppression of a minority, 
iolygamy, licensed brothels, gaming houses and lotteries. This is why 
elievers in democracy hold that universal education, moral and 
ntellectual, is the prime necessity in a nation’s life, enabling it to 
efuse the evil and choose the good. If it were not so, the arguments 
or an oligarchy of superior persons would be immensely strengthened. 
_A true democracy, then, cannot exist except in certain conditions if 
t is to operate fairly. Besides being educated, it must enjoy freedom 

9 express public opinion, whether individually or through the Press. 
Yo country in which the government relies on espionage or on secret 
yolice can be truly called a democracy. But above all it surely must be 
he essential feature of a democracy that it can control the policy of the 
xecutive and in the last resort can alter its fabric or replace it by 
nother body, either at any time by the vote of a representative assembly, 
ir at stated intervals, as in the United States, where officials are 
ppointed for a fixed term of years. A nation not possessing these 
yowers may be contented and may enjoy a considerable degree of 
reedom, but it is not a democracy. At any rate, the above paragraphs 
adicate the meaning which the word bears in this article. Any attempt 
© estimate the degree in which the nations of Europe, belligerent, 
lefeated, or nominally neutral, will seek to follow the gleam of 
lemocracy must be purely tentative, because much must depend on 
iompleteness of victory, and upon terms of peace affecting each member 
if the European family. 

Meanwhile war stifles popular government. Free discussion often has 
0 give way to silent acquiescence in unexplained exercise of authority. 
\rbitrary governments seem to be ready to take quicker decisions and 
ace bolder risks, because democratic leaders get into the habit of 
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examining all sides of every question instead of fixing their minds on. 
the single crucial point at issue, and taking prompt action to meet the 
immediate need ; so that some countries which haye suffered from the 
unpreparedness of the democratic Allies may be disposed to ascribe 
it to their political constitutions rather than to moral scruples and 
misguided trustfulness which forbade them to re-arm till it was too late. 

Taking a backward glance to days before the last war, we recollect 
that there was little active democracy in Europe. Nor did it gain 
ground, but rather the contrary, after the Paris treaties of I919. The 
overthrow of the Russian Empire led to sanguinary internal conflicts, 
and the establishment of a régime which appeared to be autocratic so 
far as its nature was understood. 

Germany seemed to be making a hopeful start with the Weimar 
Republic, but was still the subject of so much tutoring and preaching 
by the Allied Powers that it barely could be styled independent. 

Of the shattered Austrian Empire, the fragment retaining that name 
was too much weakened materially to have a fair chance of framing a 
liberal constitution ; Hungary who had often fought manfully for national 
independence, but was always dominated by the Magyar element, now 
proclaimed a Regency, and a somewhat more representative though 
not democratic administration ; Croatia, once an appanage of Hungary, 
was handed over to an enlarged Serbia, as was Slovenia ; Bohemia, 
joined with Slovakia, was the one portion popularly governed under the 
wise sway of President Masaryk, but, unfortunately, embraced a con- 
siderable German-speaking population, who, having belonged to the 
ruling race, found themselves in a minority in a Slav community enjoy- 
ing a new sense of freedom and superiority. 

A revived Poland was the most brilliant outcome of the treaties. 
Partitioned since the eighteenth century between Russia, Austria and 
Prussia—which developed into Germany—the nation had never lost 
hope, and clung to its historic individuality, though often cruelly 
persecuted. The Poles of Galicia were comparatively happy under 
Austrian rule, and contributed two Prime Ministers to the Empire 
during the twenty years preceding the war. Earlier still, I was told on 
the best authority, that of the other two tyrannies the German was by 
far the most detested, for its cold-blooded efficiency in repression was 
harder to bear than the careless brutality of Russians, who could often’ 
be bribed into quiescence. After the war the new state had to face a 
Bolshevik incursion from the East, while on its other flank was Ger- 
many, which could not always be kept helpless, and was brooding over 
_ the loss of Danzig and severance from East Prussia. So it was not 
surprising that Poland, cherishing feudal and military traditions, 
thought more of armed security than popular government, of which 
she had no experience. 

.  Scarcely less romantic was the creation of a new greater Serbia. 

The new blend of races made the early establishment of popular 
government unlikely, and the gallant King Alexander found it difficult 
to play the part of a constitutional sovereign. But not long after the 
German massacre of June 30th, 1934, and the subsequent murder of 
the Austrian Chancellor Dollfuss by German agents, Alexander was 
assassinated at Marseilles when paying a State Visit to France. A 
Regency of necessity followed. 

Roumania, whose part in the war had not been felicitous, had been 
awarded Transylvania as spoils from Hungary, and from Russia the — 
disputed area of Bessarabia. Bulgaria had stupidly joined Germany, — 
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but was not heavily mulcted. Turkey, shorn of great Asiatic possessions, 
had been in a degree victorious, and remained a European Power. 
Meanwhile France, though one of the victors of the war, had not 
shown the same resilience as she had after the defeat of 1871. With much 
of her young manhood lost, her richest departments devastated, and 
reparations falling greatly below her expectations, she was not in a 
contented mood. For the first ten years of peace the national life went 
on steadily but not enthusiastically. There was a deep-rooted feeling of 
insecurity. Some statesmen, notably Aristide Briand, were devout 
believers in the protection of the League of Nations. But events, 
familiar now to everybody, encouraged some uncertainty in this regard. 
Omitting for the moment mention of internal politics, it must be noted 
that the era of danger opened with the unchecked occupation of the 
Rhineland by Germany on March 7th, 1936. It is a singular reflection 
that had there been no League of Nations France and Britain might 
have taken action, while the League could do nothing but protest. 
Anyhow, it was the first step on the slope leading to the present pit of 
disaster. But long before this event, so momentous in its ultimate 
consequences, France had been seething with discontent. In the winter 
of 1933-4 the disclosure of gross financial scandals had shaken the 
Radical Government. These were unscrupulously exploited by the 
extreme Right, who in turn were taunted with Fascist sympathies. In 
February 1934 there was a collision near the Chamber of Deputies, 
when a demonstration was stopped by the police and many lives were 
lost. The Government was displaced, and M. Gaston Doumergues was 
recalled from his retirement in the Gard to restore the situation. He 
was deservedly trusted, but he was old and tired, and though there was 
merit in his proposed reforms, he delayed grasping the skirts of chance, 
and the experiment failed. The General Election followed in 1936, 
when what was known as the Popular Front was formed. One feature 
of the landslide was the return of seventy-two Communists in place of 
eleven in the preceding Chamber. The year 1936 we now see was big 
with fate for democracy. It first thrust into the foreground the old 
bourgeois dread of extinction at the hands of the proletariat, on which 
are founded the excuses for the present war, proclaimed by the Axis 
Powers. 
- In May 1935 M. Laval (of all Fea had signed, without protest from 
BP cny: a pact with the U.S.S.R. as Foreign Secretary. In March 
1936 this was Hitler’s excuse for German occupation of the de-militarised 
Rhineland. In that summer Germany signed the anti-Comintern Pact 
with Japan, and in the autumn Count Ciano visited Berchtesgaden, 
preliminary to the formation of the Axis in 1937. 
_ The Spanish Civil War broke out in July 1936. The Republican 
forces there were not mainly Communist, though Russia sent some aid 
to them. This was exploited to the utmost by the Axis countries, which 
openly assisted the Nationalists as the defenders of order and religion. 
This view obtained a certain degree of sympathy in moderate conserva- 
tive circles, even in this country. The anti-Bolshevik panic was un- 
doubtedly genuine. How far was it well-founded? Herr von Hoesch 
was German Ambassador in London. He and I had been friendly 
colleagues in Paris, where, having arrived as a distrusted stranger, he 
won the esteem and goodwill of many French people, official and un- 
official. I told him that to us here it was incredible that in Germany, 
where the middle-class are as strong as with us, the Communists could 
possibly effect a revolution. He assured me that we were mistaken, and 
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that but for Hitler’s coup d’état it would have been touch and go. He was 
unquestionably honest, not of the Nazi brand, a complete contrast to” 
his successor, Ribbentrop, and no doubt many of his moderate com- 
patriots shared his fears. But they were exploited without scruple and 
with gross exaggeration, both in Germany and in Italy. How this was’ 
easy can be explained, but not excused, by the prevailing ignorance of | 
the true state of affairs in Russia. It was generally believed that the’ 
Third International was skilfully preparing for a Holy War against all 
existing Governments in Europe, which would be destroyed by san-| 
guinary revolutions, while in all classes, especially in the armies, secret 
agents were subtly undermining the existing fabric of society. Such was | 
certainly the creed of some older Bolsheviks, but it was not known | 
then, as it is now, that a struggle of ideals was proceeding between | 
them and the newer type represented by the existing administrators | 
of the U.S.S.R. It was seen that Trotsky was defeated and exiled, and | 
that a different and possibly more tolerant attitude to the Western. 
nations was contemplated, but it was only when Germany invaded 
Russia that the scales fell from their eyes, and it may be hoped from | 
Russian eyes as well. In the above sketch of European conditions | 
before the present war no attempt has been made to re-state the} 
familiar facts which have marked the blood-stained progress of the 
two dictators, except so far as they may have contributed to the | 
suppression or stimulation of democratic sentiment in other countries. | 
It now remains to hazard a general forecast, assuming complete victory | 
for the allies in Europe, and omitting all mention of the contest | 
overseas. 

To begin with ourselves, nobody here need tremble for democracy. 
The anxiety lest an individual should have been wrongfully detained, | 
or a journal unfairly suppressed, which has been conspicuous of late, 
vividly illustrate this. So does the uneasy conviction that this Parlia- 
ment is not really representative, though an election is known to be. 
impossible. 

Contemplation of six smaller countries, all in different ways victims. 
of German animosity, points to a like conclusion. They can be con- 
sidered in two groups, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg in 
one, and the Northern Kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway in 
the other. All of them, differing as they do in religion and in social andl 
industrial customs, enjoy representative government and value freedom. 
Perhaps it is not a mere coincidence that they all prefer the rule of a 
hereditary limited sovereignty. They may reflect that the system 
conserves valued traditions, gives a sense of continuity to national life, 
and offers less scope for intrigue or dangerous ambition than any other 
they could adopt. 

The Low Countries have for centuries been evangelists of freedom, 
Modern Belgium is no exception, as the glorious story of 1914 fully 
proves. Remembering those years of torment, the Government hoped 
this time to keep a watchful neutrality, not knowing that Germany has 
expunged that word from its lexicon. The King, after heading some 
hopeless resistance, decided to become a prisoner of war rather than 
accompany his Ministers into exile ; but he has played a dignified part 
and will doubtless resume his throne in happier days. The efforts 
Germany to profit by the feud between Walloons and Flemish by 
clumsy flattery of the latter has met with little success. 

Luxemburg, equally marked out for neutrality, if any country could 
remain neutral when Germany was at war, was in no case to resist 
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aggression. But that little industrial State means to remain free, and 
retains a Government safely placed abroad. 

Holland, as was certain from Dutch history and tradition, put up a 
gallant resistance in spite of some domestic treachery which Germany 
had sedulously fostered, and the Sovereign and the Government have 
an honoured position here, awaiting the dawn of freedom. Above all, 
she must win back her Far Eastern Empire. It must be mentioned here, 
for its relations with the Mother-country are a striking instance of 
sound democratic imperialism. 

The three Northern Kingdoms have had to encounter National Social 
aggression in ways altogether different. Denmark, united to us by many 
ties, sentimental and practical, was an easy prey to a limited German 
force, and did not offer to resist. It is not for us to criticise; and 
possibly even the thick-skinned invaders may feel that the frigid con- 
tempt and studied aloofness of the Danes is quite as ominous for their 
future after defeat as the attempted resistance of other occupied 
countries ; but the admirable structure of Danish agriculture is sadly 
dislocated for the time being. 

The lot of Sweden is different. She has maintained a precarious 
‘neutrality ; but to a nation with such proud traditions of military 
prowess and stout resistance to tyranny, her situation must be intensely 
galling. In the last war the sympathy of many Swedes was with 
Germany, partly because many officers had been trained there, partly 
from resentment at the British Blockade. This time there is no proba- 
bility that the country, in which the socialist element is very strong, 
will be deluded by the mirage of the New Order. 

Norway remains one of the principal victims of German savagery. 
It has been a perpetual grief to us here that we could not aid more 
substantially the heroic defiance of treachery and violence which has 
done so much honour to Norway. The tale of that struggle cannot be 
told here, but it is a guarantee of liberty in the coming years. The 
name of Quisling has added a lasting word to the vocabulary of treason. 
To such miscreants a restored democracy will extend no pardon. 

No little obscurity surrounds the future of Finland, for the past and 
the present are not easy to explain. In the dispute with Soviet Russia 

in the Autumn of 1939; the Finnish Government received not only 
sympathy but material aid from many sources. In December 1939 
Russia was solemnly expelled from the League of Nations as an aggres- 
sor, and later the rare licence to enlist in a foreign army was given to 
British subjects. After some brave resistance, Finland naturally 
‘succumbed. She cannot be expected to love Russia, but her hearty 
‘collaboration with the German invasion was a disappointment to past 
‘sympathisers. The steps of Finland may revert to democracy, but they 
‘will not be easy. Perhaps the best chance may be friendly connection 
‘with Sweden and Norway, with the Aaland Islands as stepping-stones. 
_ Russia, we must always remember, has been trying a vast social 
‘experiment. As has been stated above, its internal policy and external 
telations have been imperfectly understood. Since the German invasion 
light has been thrown on the recent manoeuvres between the two 
‘countries, marked by continual perfidy at Berlin and acute subtlety 
‘at Moscow. Believers in the security of weaker nations were puzzled 
by the invasion of half Poland, and the absorption of Lithuania, 
Esthonia and Latvia ; but it is now recognised that these, and possibly 
the i invasion of Finland, may prove to be evidence of an earlier compre- 
hension of German iniquity than was achieved by the Western Powers, 
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dupes of their hopes. But all speculations are merged in simple admira- 
tion of the persistent gallantry of the Russian people. Courage and 
endurance they have always displayed ; but their steady parca. | \ 
of discipline, joined to individual dash, may be a surprise to old-| 
fashioned professors of drill in the barrack-yard. j 

The certainty that Prague will be the capital of a free people he 
already been stated ; but'in Central and South Eastern Europe there} 
is a prognosis in some ways distinctly favourable. Poland has suffered} 
indescribable barbarities from Germany.; but the common loathing of] 
the Nazis brings Poland and the U.S.S.R. into friendly contact. It is} 
impossible to conjecture the outline of a new Poland ; but it is safe to} 
predict that the country will not take present Germany or present Italy| 
as the model for a new constitution. One pleasant feature in the pre-| 
vailing chaos is that Czechs and Poles have composed differences which) 
dated from 1920, and came to a climax in 1938, with the prospect of| 
neighbourly amity in the future. | 

As already observed, Prague is sure to be one of the beacon-lights for| 
democratic guidance. Surely, too, it is legitimate to look for a well-| 
balanced effort to secure political freedom both in Yugoslavia and in| 
Greece. The former has been dismembered for the moment by the} 
creation of a café-concert monarchy in Croatia under an Italian prince, | 
but Croats will probably welcome Home Rule in a Federal Slav state. | 
The young King, now so welcome in England, will be helped by his| 
experience here to develop on liberal lines the fine traditions of the last 
two generations of his House. 

With Greece we have similar ties, and the loathsome inhumanity 
which there and in Yugoslavia has disfigured occupation by Germany 
and the German janissary nations will pay a full penalty in due time., 
On Lady Day last; which is also Greek Independence Day, the Prime’ 
Minister, M. Tsouderos, said: ‘I firmly believe that only the demo-: 
cratic régimes can improve harmoniously the interests of all classes of 
the nation.” 

These are the hopeful lands; but what of those others, Hiengargl 
Roumania and Bulgaria ? The last-named has never been a sympathetic 
member of the European family. Delivered from Turkish misrule,| 
Bulgaria gradually imbibed the worst prejudices of nineteenth-century 
Vienna and Berlin. Geographically important, she sought further exit 
to the A2gean Sea, courting the hostility of Greece and the Serbian race. 
Now a willing agent of German aggression, she has burned her boats) 
once for all, and will have to learn a hard lesson when peace comes. The 
other two countries present a sorry spectacle, diverting to a cynical 
bystander. Obsequious lackeys to their German master in his grand 
saloon, in the pantry below they angrily pursue a squabble over their 
disputed possessions. So far Roumania has suffered most. King Carol 
evidently thought that he was in a strong position between German and 
Russian ambitions, not seeing that for the part of “‘ honest broker ”’ not 
only the personal mastery of a Bismarck was needed, but the serried 
columns of Prussia in the background. The prospect of Roumania’s 
early adoption of a constitutional government is not bright. Nor, 
unfortunately, is that for Hungary. For the moment, while Roumanians 
have been slaughtered by thousands in the Russian snows as raw material 
for the merciless German war-machine, Hungary has contrived to evade 
this senseless sacrifice, but may not long do so. In the last century we 
applauded Hungarian defiance of Hapsburg tyranny, and the joint 
love of sport encouraged many personal friendships. So that the 
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‘submission of Buda-Pesth is a disappointment to us as well as a 
‘misfortune. 

There is little to be said of Turkey for our particular purpose. The 
transformation of the Ottoman Empire into a modern State remains 
one of the wonders of the contemporary world. Whether Turkish 
neutrality can be maintained is not a matter for discussion here. 

Turning westward to the Iberian Peninsula, the immediate future 
of Spain and Portugal is one of the hazards of this unexampled war. 
Portugal has adopted a dictatorship based on a religious foundation, in 
preference to parliamentary control, and may so remain stable for a 
time. Representative government in Spain has not worked. That 
question may be touched on later with other parallel instances. At 
present there is no sign of return to such a system. 

The case of France stands apart from all others. In 150 years France 
has tried every conceivable shape of government, Revolutionary, 
would-be liberal, and autocratic. Now there is no government—only 
“ collaborating ’’ with the conqueror, as a spaniel does with the man 
who carries the gun and fills his bag. The notable fact is that the French 
people have throughout been, and are, essentially democratic in mind, 
but have never found the secret of working the machinery, which has 
become more and more complicated as the world has grown smaller 
and problems have multiplied. 

. The leading figures at Vichy have no friendly feelings for us, and most 
of them are not républicain, a term which should be translated ‘ con- 
stitutional.’”’ They therefore prefer the German or Italian systems to 
ours ; but would welcome a stalemate conclusion of hostilities rather 
than a smashing victory for either side. It was a saying of M. Poincaré 
that France would never tolerate either a dictatorship or a Communist 
government. I believe that he was right, but a restored system of 
parliamentary government will have to be heralded by an amended 
constitution if France is not to sink back into the slough of a mistrusted 
Chamber of Deputies. 

_ Save in the smallest areas, representative Assemblies have been the 
‘safest guarantees of democratic control; but have not worked every- 
where. It has not held France together. In Spain it was the custom 
for party leaders, according to the play of electoral chances, to exchange 
a lucrative office for an outside post of equal value in a public company. 
This the new Minister would return to when defeated. Political purists 
might prefer a dictatorship. 

One main line of defence of Fascism in Italy is the breakdown of 
‘Parliamentary government. Elections, it is said, were always ‘‘ made ”’ 
such a Minister as Crispi was really a dictator, and should have borne 
the responsibility of being one. So that Mussolini, advised by a Cor- 
porate Assembly, is an honest leader of the people. Germany scoffs at 
democracy, but a Fascist writer boasts of a democratzia totale e funzionale. 
It is hard to see how Italian democracy can be operative. An assembly 
is conceivably chosen from professions and industries instead of 
localities. There are traces of the principle in the House of Commons. 
But there is no Assembly in Italy with an atom of power ; its members 
are nominated by the Fascist Council. But it is worth noting that the 
present régime is avowedly a new and tentative experiment. How far 
its experience will help when a sobered Italy has to take its place 
among the nations it would be idle to conjecture. 

Still less can be said of Germany. There are no modest reserves in 
“proclamation of the New Order. Let no dog bark. It is difficult to 
ay 
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think of a democratic Germany, even though conjecture walks warily} 
between those, few it may be hoped, who regard all Germany as the} 
Nazis do the Jews, and the simpletons who believe that everybody who} 
is not a Nazi hopes to see a sweeping Allied victory, and admires our] 
democratic institutions ; the injection of poison in the veins of this} 
generation is more pernicious than crude Junker militarism. It wi 
take long to eradicate, be long before Germans can be a free people.| 
But I am convinced that the next generation will see democracy, ardent} 
yet prudent, with a more assured place in the shaping of European| 
policy at home and abroad. 

CREWE. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER No. 2. 


OR the price of 1d. net, under date of February 23rd last, and| 
Peensites United States No. 1, 1942, has crept forth a White Paper} 
which marks an epoch in the history of the British Empire and,| 


and the United States of America, made at Washington, the signatories} 
being Lord Halifax, on the one hand, and Mr. Sumner Welles, Acting 
Secretary of State, on the other. There are seven Articles, but it is only’ 
Article 7 to which we need attend. The remarkable thing about this: 
Article is that, as far as Britain is concerned, it binds us to a complete: 
reversal of that economic international policy which we have pursued 
so long and with such unfortunate results. | 

The primary aim of the Article above mentioned is so to arrange 
mattérs between the United States and ourselves in the future, “ as 
not to burden commerce-between the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic relations between them, and the 
betterment of world-wide economic relations.’’ These words, be it 
noted in passing, have a restricted, as well as a world-wide scope. As 
regards their restricted application, suffice it that on March 11th, 1941, 
the Congress of the United States provided Great Britain with the 
Lease and Lend Act. We, “ in return,’’ as the Article expresses it, will 
do nothing “ to burden commerce between the two countries.” But, 
passing at once from its restricted scope and from its allusion to the 
future conduct of Anglo-American trade, the Article proceeds forthwith 
to lay down the international economic policy of the two nations in 
future, with regard to the world at large. 

There is, then, to be “‘ provision for agreed action by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, open to participation by 
all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, of production, employ- 
ment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the 
material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples ; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers ; and, 
in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in 
the Joint Declaration (Cmd. 6321, page 3) made on August 12th, 1941, 
by the President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom.” 

‘‘ At an early convenient date conversations shall be begun between 
the two Governments with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best means of attaining the above- 
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stated objectives by their own agreed action and of seeking the agreed 
action of other like-minded Governments.” 

No one can fail to perceive the immense significance of the above- 
quoted words. As far as we are ourselves concerned, they evidently 
pledge us to a complete change of policy from that which we and our 
Colonial Empire, not to mention the Dominions, have pursued so long, 
by the erection of so many forms of discriminatory tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, the countries now 
forming the Dominions of the British Empire established their inde- 
pendence in the matter of tariffs, so that they taxed the goods imported 
from the Mother Country, and from each other, with freedom. But, at 
the very close of that century, a movement of compunction made itself 
felt : it came to be considered that this was but a poor return for all 
that the Mother Country was doing by lending money cheaply to the 
Dominions and by defending them with her Fleet. By consequence, in 
the year 1898, Canada started the ball rolling by granting a preference 
in her tariff on goods imported by her from the British Empire. At the 
Colonial Conference, as it was then called, of 1902, there was general 

_agreement that Imperial preference in tariffs was desirable. The repre- 
sentatives of Australia, of New Zealand, of the Cape and of Natal, 
pledged themselves to recommend their various Parliaments to grant 
preferences as Canada had done. And thus it came about that preferen- 
tial rates in favour of most Empire products, varying from 5 to I5 per 
cent., were in fact introduced into the tariffs of New Zealand in 1903, 
of South Africa in 1904, and of Australia in 1907. 

To be absolutely fair in this controversial matter, it must be said 
that this movement had its good side and its bad side too. It seemed 
reasonable that, in return for the financial and naval assistance already 
referred to, the Colonies or Dominions, as we may henceforth call them, 
should relax their taxation on the goods of the Mother Country. On 

the other hand, here was the germ of international danger. Powerful 
peoples, such as the Americans, or the Germans, or the Japanese, 

_ presently scented danger in a system whereby a small island, after 
securing for herself such vast territories, was now obtaining preferential 
rights of trading at their expense, 

In the midst of all this movement arising in the Dominions, the 
danger above mentioned was suddenly increased in the year 1903. 
Somewhat earlier, in 1896, Joseph Chamberlain, in his capacity as 
Colonial Secretary, had proclaimed his wish for “a true Zollverein ” 
for the Empire, and in 1903 he launched his plan of making the Empire, 

to use his own words, “ absolutely self-sustaining.’”’ Practically speak- 

ing, this plan was quite impossible, for the simple reason that there 

“were multitudes of goods and raw materials not available within the 

_ British Empire itself, or not available in adequate amounts. Neverthe- 
less, if we may view the pure theory of the matter with impartiality, 

_ there was an attractive side, as well as a repellent one, in the Chamber- 

lain scheme. The attractive side was that, in fact, to quote again 

_Chamberlain’s own words, “there would be free trade established 

_ throughout the Empire.” The repellent and dangerous side was that 
this involved economic warfare with the whole external world, a 
warfare which, from past experience, might lead to international war. 

For free trade within the Empire was to be accompanied by tariffs 

imposed upon the whole outer world, not only by the countries of the 

Empire but by free-trade Britain herself. However, Great Britain 
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steadily refused at the ensuing elections to accept that policy, all the 
more that under her free trade system her export trade to the whole 
world of her customers was advancing, from 1903 onwards up to 1914, | 
by leaps and bounds. 

Nevertheless, as time went on, during the war of 1914-18 and after, | 
the British Government began to abandon the above-named attitude. 
Besides the Dominions, over whose tariffs she had no control, there was 
her vast and growing Colonial Empire of some 60 million persons over 
whose tariffs she had control. Moved by some unwise impulse, Great 
Britain now embarked upon a dangerous plan. On June 7th, 1920, the | 
British Government announced that ‘‘ an invitation to consider the 
practicability of preferential rates for goods of Imperial origin has been 
addressed to all Colonies and Protectorates, except those which are 
precluded by existing international agreements from doing so, and a 
few others in which Preference is already in force.’’ Within two years — 
of this date Preference to goods of Empire origin had been granted by | 
some twenty-six of the governments in question. All this was in con- | 
tradiction to the principle which Joseph Chamberlain himself, as 
Colonial Secretary, had enunciated in November 1896. At that date 
he said that we had acquired and had recently enlarged our Colonial | 
Empire as “ trustees for civilisation, for the commerce of the world. 
We offer in all those markets over which our flag floats the same oppor- 
tunities, the same open field, to foreigners that we offer to our own 
subjects and upon the same terms.” 3 

Following upon this system of Preferential tariffs as applicable to 
the Colonial Empire, the British Government took a step more serious 
still. It decided to impose quotas, i.e. measures in direct restriction of 
the Colonial trade, On May 7th, 1934, the President of the Board of 
Trade announced that ‘‘ the Governments of the Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates, for which such action would be appropriate, will be asked 
to introduce import quotas,’’ i.e. measures limiting the goods which the 
native populations of those territories would be allowed to buy from 
abroad. Following on this principle of restriction, in 1934 quotas on 
foreign textile goods were imposed in the Straits Settlements, against 
the unanimous vote of the unofficial members. In Ceylon the quota 
system was also imposed by Order in Council against the will of the 
State council. Referring to ‘‘ the closing of Colonial doors,” the Survey | 
of British Commonwealth A ffairs (Vol. II, part 1, p. 126) justly pointed 
out: ‘ Willingly or unwillingly the dependent territories were brought 
into the same system by decision of a superior authority. This was true 
during the early years of the Peace, it was true during the period of 
‘ more fundamental change which opened ten years later.’’ As another 
high authority has also pointed out: ‘‘ The outstanding fact is the 
relatively high level of many of the Colonial tariffs and Preferences. 
_ The frequency of preferential margins of 15 per cent., 20 per cent. and 
upwards, may be a surprise to those who thought that, when the policy 
of the Colonial Open Door was modified after 1931, the Preferences 
allotted were comparatively small.” 

The same authority went on to ask whether “a Colonial Empire, 
hedged by higher tariffs against foreign goods than against our own ”’ 
could be considered “‘ on the line of progress towards settlement of the 
Colonial problem as it affects Europe, towards world peace, and 
towards a permanently wise and just relation between the Western 
nations and the subject peoples of Africa and Asia.”—(The Round 
Table, December 1937, pp. 105 and 108.) 
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_ It will thus be seen that a curious and incoherent system had gradually 
evolved in the British Empire as a whole. Great Britain, with some 
exceptions, was free trade up to the opening of 1932. The British 
Dominions were Protectionist and Preferential in their tariff policy. 
The Colonies, subject to certain international agreements, were rapidly 
being forced by the Mother Country into becoming Protectionist and 
Preferential and into adopting a policy of quotas, or direct restrictions 
on trade. Thus, in order to complete the ring of autarchy, long ago 
envisaged by Joseph Chamberlain, it only remained for Great Britain 
herself to abandon free trade and to embark upon a Protectionist and 
Preferential policy too. As a matter of fact, this system had begun to 
be initiated by Great Britain, as regards Protection, in 1915, and as 
regards Preference in 1919. By the Finance Act of the latter year, some 
duties were imposed with Preferences, granted for the first time to 
certain Empire products. In 1921, in 1925, and in 1927, this policy was 
extended somewhat. Nevertheless, it is true to say that, up to the year 
1932, the various Preferences granted by Great Britain did not amount 
to very much in value, though they amounted to very much in principle. 
It was in 1932 that Great Britain instituted Imperial Preference on a 
really grand scale. 

This policy of Imperial Preference was obviously impossible of 
execution as long as Great Britain remained free trade. In 1932, how- 
ever, she took two unfortunate steps. The first was the Import Duties 
Act of February 1932. This imposed for the first time a general ad 
valorem duty on all imports, except some specifically exempted, as from 
March ist. Following upon that Act, orders have since been issued 
imposing, for example, duties as high as 20 per cent. upon many manu- 
factures, and at 334 per cent. on many iron and steel products. Great 
Britain, having thus obtained her tariff, could now, of course, grant 
Preferences, and this was done under the Ottawa Agreements signed in 
August 1932. Under the Ottawa Agreements Act, duties were imposed 
on products coming from non-Empire sources, and thus the system of 
Preferential duties was now complete. 

It was in these circumstances that both we and the United States 
began to retrace our steps and to devise a better policy, as typified by 
the Anglo-American Trade Agreement of 1938. The spokesman of all 
this has been, on the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. Sumner Welles, the 
signatory, as has been seen, to the Agreement of February 23rd, 1942. 
He made a speech on this subject, on behalf of the United States 
Government, in New York, on April 7th, 1941. And it is of high im- 

portance to notice that this speech was definitely endorsed by our 
Lord Privy Seal on October 29th, 1941. In the speech in question, Mr. 
Welles pointed out that “ after the war of 1914-18 our high tariff policy 

_ reached out to virtually every corner of the earth, and brought poverty 
and despair to innumerable communities.” 

He went on to point out that ‘‘ many foreign countries which had not 
recovered from the shock of America’s tariff increases in 1921 and 1922, 

and which were tottering on the brink of economic and financial 
collapse, were pushed in by the Tariff Act of 1930.’’ He continued with 
the memorable words: ‘‘ The resultant misery, bewilderment, and 
resentment, together with other equally pernicious contributing causes, 
paved the way for the rise of those very dictatorships which have 
plunged almost the entire world into war. When human beings see 
ahead of them nothing but a continuation of the distress of the present, 
_ they are not apt to analyse dispassionately the worth of the glittering 
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assurance of better times held out to them by a self-styled leader, whom ; 


they would under more normal circumstances recognise as the shoddy 
adventurer which in reality he proves to be.” 


The importance of all this may be gauged by the fact that Great” 
Britain and the United States of America, in normal times, do over — 
one-quarter of the international trade of the entire world. This is the © 


measure of the international havoc which these two countries can 


create when they restrict trade directly, or force it out of its natural — 
channels, as both have done so long.. In so doing they have, it 


seems, ‘“‘ paved the way for the rise of those very dictatorships which 


have plunged almost the entire world into war.” On the other hand, | 
this same fact provides also a measure of the prosperity and progress” 


which the same two Powers can call into being if, here and now, having 
pledged themselves so definitely ‘“‘ to the elimination of all forms of 


discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and to the 


reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers,’”’ they act at once. 
So hasten, please, to buy the above-mentioned White Paper for the 


modest outlay, as advertised, of 1d. net. Read Article 7 of it. You will” 
then have read more sense and more wisdom on this high topic than 


you will have read for the last quarter of a century. And, being sensible 
and wise yourself, you will inevitably murmur: “ At last! At long 
last! Not at too long last, I hope.” 

GEORGE PEEL. 


INDIA: FROM TUTELAGE 
TO PARTNERSHIP. 


LTHOUGH Sir Stafford Cripps’ visit to India has not achieved 

At immediate results that were hoped for, the visit itself can 
be seen as an incident of deep significance. 

A genuine agreement between Britain and India, whether now or a 

little later, may not only influence the course of the war; but beyond 

that it should demonstrate to people who have ears to hear throughout 


.the world that democracy and freedom do indeed signify more to 


Britain than imperial power : it may also open the way to a partnership 


between East and West, between white men and coloured men, that is | 
perhaps more needed than any other single change in human relation- — 


ships. 

The Cripps Mission has been not unnaturally compared with the 
. Durham Mission to Canada in 1840; the differences in circumstance 
are many and obvious ; but it can hardly be questioned that the issues 


involved this time are even more stupendous. Lord Durham set British — 


policy into a direction that has proved the possibility of creating 
-Intimate partnership between a populous little Island-Power with 
conservative traditions and settlements of European colonists scattered 


over great territories in parts of the earth remote from the island mother. — 


Will the Cripps Mission open a new era in policy that can link countries 
with such divergent cultural backgrounds as India and Britain into a 


partnership, not of political expediency to meet a great crisis, but of © 


mutual respect, knowledge and understanding? If that can happen, 

then the next two centuries may witness, not a series of destructive 

conflicts bringing a new Dark Age to the whole world, but the gradual 

Mio of a world union of white men and brown, of yellow men and 
ack. 
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- Such are the issues at stake. What are the elements of human per- 
sonality, and of political and social groupings, out of which such a 
first union of East and West may be forged? What are the obstacles 
that must be overcome ? 

To the Englishman the main obstacle seems to be the disunity of 
India : to the Indian, British imperialism and assumption of superiority. 
The fact that the picture looks so different from the two ends suggests 
that a good deal of distrust and misunderstanding exists on both sides ; 
and this must be cleared away at the outset, if possible. 

Let us first consider the picture that most Englishmen see as they read 
about India to-day, and let us at the same time try to correct it where 
it is faulty. First there is a body called the National Congress, which 
apparently represents the two hundred million Hindus : at the moment, 
though, its president is a devout and learned Muslim (the B.B.C. should 
surely know better than to describe him as Dr. Moulana Azad, which is 
rather like saying ‘‘ Dr. Reverend Smith’; after that solecism had 
been corrected, a few days later we heard of “‘ the Hindu leaders, Dr. 
Azad and Mr. Nehru ’’—the one a keen Muslim, the other an Agnostic) ; 
the Congress itself claims to represent all India, without regard to 
creed, class or race, and after the 1937 elections it was able to form 
majority ministries in seven of the eleven Provinces of British India, 
though it only won an appreciable proportion of Muslim seats among 
the Pathans of the North-West Frontier. 

Next there is the Muslim League led by Mr. Jinnah—often simply 
spoken of in England as ‘“‘ the Muslims” as if it represented all the 
hundred million Muslims of all India. In 1937 the Muslim League won 
barely 25 per cent. of the Muslim Provincial seats. Since then, partly 
owing to short-sighted Congress action in the United Provinces, it has 
greatly increased its strength, and the intensity of its opposition to 
Congress has grown too. It has been stated on good authority that 
80 per cent. of the Muslims in Provincial Assemblies would to-day 
support Mr. Jinnah. That seems hardly possible since the Provincial 
Premiers of the Hindu-Muslim Coalition Ministries of Bengal and Sind, 
both of them Muslims, do not belong to the Muslim League, and the 
Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, though a member, 
does not support Mr. Jinnah’s proposal to divide India into two inde- 
pendent States—‘ Hindustan ” and “ Pakistan,” the latter to include 
as many as possible of the Muslims. In the overwhelmingly Muslim 
province of the North-West Frontier, it has not been possible to form 
a majority Ministry since Dr. Khan Sahib, the Congress Premier, 
resigned. Nevertheless, the Muslim League is the most important single 
Muslim body, and cannot be ignored. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, which represents Hindu orthodoxy just as 
the Muslim League tends to represent Muslim orthodoxy, repudiates 
the right of Congress to speak for the Hindus. 

_ Dr. Ambedkar claims that he represents the whole of the Untouch- 
ables—some sixty or seventy millions ; but it is doubtful whether, in 
fact, his party represents a tenth of that number. 

And there are the Liberals and Moderates, including Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, some of whom have held high public office, 
men of distinction, with little popular following, most of them Hindus, 
but including also some Parsis and others ; they have striven hard to 
find a way of accommodation, but have received little thanks from 
either Congress or the British Government, and much abuse from Mr. 
Jinnah. 
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The Princes, who are the actual rulers over one-fifth of the Indian | 
people, insist that they cannot be ignored; and the States’ People’s | 
Conference, claiming to represent their subjects, puts in a strong | 
democratic claim for consideration if the British wish to prove 
their sympathy for the democratic cause in Asia as well as in | 
Europe. | 

Then there are certain outstanding personalities, especially among | 
the leaders of Congress. First we have Jawaharlal Nehru, a man of high | 
integrity, an ardent if somewhat doctrinaire socialist, profoundly | 
suspicious of British imperialism and of the motives behind our con- 
tinued control of India; but far more aware than most Indians— | 
perhaps also most Englishmen—of the social significance of the present 
conflict ; ardently pro-Chinese and pro-Russian (but he is no blind 
worshipper of all that emanates from Moscow : he strongly denounced 
the Soviet aggression in Finland two years ago), unshakably opposed to 
Fascism, Nazism and Japanese imperialism, convinced of the necessity 
of armed resistance to these evils; but believing that India can only © 
effectively resist when she is fully self-governing. | 

There is Mr. Rajagopalachari, former Congress Premier of Madras, — 
moderate both in social and political outlook, who is ready for a 
Coalition National Ministry, and although he is himself a Brahmin of 
the highest Hindu caste, he has suggested that the first Premier should — 
be a Muslim. 

There is the president of Congress, Dr. Azad, already referred to, the 
chief Muslim Nationalist in India to-day. And there is Mr. Gandhi— 
still, even in his semi-retirement, the most potent force in the life of all 
India, revered by the simple folk of every province and principality 
whether Hindu or’ Muslim, Untouchable, Sikh or Christian, as the 
trusted mouthpiece of the dumb millions. He still holds to his faith 
that the people of India might best serve the world, not by arming 
against the Japanese, but by being ready to die rather than obey the 
orders of any invader. Political India will not yet follow him along that 
lofty path, but his voice cries to all the world to find a better way of 
resisting aggression than by counter-violence. 

Into this complexity of forces the War Cabinet has, at the twenty- 
third hour, thrown its envoy, Sir Stafford Cripps, with a bold plan for 
creating unity in India and harmony between India and Britain. To 
many people in England it has seemed that neither the menace of 
Japanese invasion nor the sincerity and integrity of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
with his known record of friendship to Indian freedom, could weld 
together into an effective unity such divergent and mutually hostile 
groups as we have just reviewed. In any case, will there not be fifth 
columnists appearing to help the Japanese in Bengal and elsewhere, 
responding as in Burma to the cry,“ Asia for the Asians’ ? Does not 
‘the defection of Subhas Bose, recently Congress President, now helping 
the Axis, prove how unreliable these men are? Thus must many 
Englishmen be thinking to-day. 

As to Subhas Bose, it should be remembered that, at the end of his 
Congress Presidency, after patient dealings from Mr. Gandhi for his 
authoritarian and wayward tendencies, he had to leave the Congress. 
It is precisely men like Gandhi and Nehru—they and not any European 
—who, if they have some real authority, can restrain Indian nationalism 
from responding to Japanese blandishments. In the case of Burma, 
official policy was afraid to loose the last bonds of tutelage at the 
critical moment. And there seems to have been no Burmese enthusiasm 
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for the Allied cause. We must not repeat this disastrous policy of 
cautious mistrust in the case of India. 

But we have still to try and see how it all looks from the Indian end. 
To the great mass of politically-conscious Indians their divisions seem 
to be due far more to British policy than to Indian perversity. They 
know that Mr. Jinnah, like those other recent champions of Muslim 
separatism, the Ali brothers, was for many years himself a member of 
the National Congress. They believe that British officialdom has done 
much to foster the Muslim League from its earliest days. They note 
that it was the British Government that introduced the system of 
separate constituencies first for Muslims and more recently for other 
minority communities, Christian, Sikh, Untouchables, Anglo-Indian 
and European, with heavy “ weightage ’’ for some of these minority 
song especially the European. Communal separation was similarly 
orced on Indian women, though every Indian women’s organisation 
protested. British reluctance to stand up to even the most extravagant 
Muslim claims is thought to be due to a politic desire not to offend 
Middle Eastern Muslim States rather than to any sincere regard for 
minorities. 

- Indians note that in Parliament and Press we constantly identify 
Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim League with “ the Muslims,” as if they had 
the support of the whole hundred millions ; similarly we tend to speak of 
Dr. Ambedkar and “ the Untouchables ”’ as if he represented all of them. 

All this and much more (some of it, no doubt, distorted or false) 
convinces them that our policy, however disguised by public statements 
that deplore divisions, has been to exaggerate the importance of the 
minority groups, and to encourage their intransigence. 

Whatever degree of truth there is in this, it can at least hardly be 
denied that for long British policy in India tended to discourage Indians 
from undertaking important responsibilities. Those who cannot achieve 
positions of responsibility tend to become irresponsible. It is cruel, 
therefore, for us to throw the charge of “ irresponsibility ’’ in the teeth 
of Indian leaders to-day. And however much irresponsibility Mr. 
Jinnah and others seem to have shown recently, it is to be noted that 
the Ministers who took office in great provinces in 1937 quickly proved 
their capacity to discharge their high responsibility; as it was also 
conspicuously true that they and the British officials who had been 
ailing some of them again and again in the previous years worked 

rmoniously together during those two years of hope, before war 
policy caused a new estrangement. Those Ministers and ex-Ministers 
are not speaking or acting irresponsibly to-day. 

Let it also be noted that, in spite of the heady irresponsibility of 
sections of young India (a phenomenon common to every nationalist 
movement in revolt against its frustrated longing for political freedom), 
es great contribution Mr. Gandhi has made to India (especially to 

Congress India) is a training in responsibility. For over twenty years 

has been teaching them to stand on their own feet by encouraging 
the growth of nation-wide social welfare activities, where all responsi- 
Bility, from meticulous account-keeping to the framing of wide policies, 
has been in the hands of men and women responsible only to the 
democratic control of the particular society. This development of 
voluntary public service is perhaps one of the chief things Mr. Gandhi 
arnt from us during his long sojourns in England, and we surely ought 
to admire it, rather than regretting his reluctance to work with official 
welfare schemes. 
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One of the things England has discovered in the hour of her need is 
the value of men of integrity and independence, such as Mr. Churchill 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, in preference to the “safe ’”’ party leaders. 
Perhaps this same key will unlock the Indian door too. Among the 
Congress leaders there are several (some names have been mentioned 
already) who belong to this class; and there are others, too, outside 
the Congress, including Sir Tej Sapru, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, and 
certain men who have had experience of administration in the States : 
men of robust character, reliable, able, experienced, independent. Nor 
should India’s leading women be forgotten. 

What, then, of Sir Stafford Cripps and his proposals ? The Congress 
gets the Constituent Assembly based on general suffrage, which it has 
demanded for some years, and it gets a date for self-government, and 
the right of secession from the Empire. The Muslim League gets the 
right of a Province to remain outside the Union, though with full self- 
government, if a substantial majority of the population votes for it ; 
the Princes are respected; the States people get nothing—at the 
moment. The minorities are assured of reasonable protection. But an 
immediate National Government is not proposed, though this has been 
the insistent demand of Congress and Moderates alike for some months 

ast. 

x To Indians this final reservation seems to indicate that we still 
distrust them. They know that we have had several changes of Wat 
Minister in England since the war began. Do we not trust a representa- 
tive and capable Indian to work as Minister of Defence alongside the 
Commander-in-Chief, so as to organise India’s maximum war effort ? 
If not, had we not better frankly say so, and drop all plans that promise 
self-government ? If there is to be effective partnership after the war, 
must it not begin now, and be built on trust to be shown unequivocally 
from our side first ? 

And there are lurking suspicions about the future. Will Britain coax 
Muslim opinion so as to induce certain Provinces to contract out afte1 
the war? Indian nationalists of every creed dread having a separate 
“ Ulster’’; or more than one: they share the southern Irishman’s 
view, that Britain is in part responsible for the separation of the six 
counties. They wonder if this new proposal means some paralle. 
separation in India. Whatever they may think of Sir Stafford Cripps 
can we expect them to believe that the Prime Minister, with his recorc 
on India, and Sir John Anderson, recently Governor of Bengal, have 
really been converted overnight ? The presence in the Government o: 
Lord Simon and Mr. Attlee, whose experience of India was gained a: 
“ members of the ill-starred and heavily boycotted Simon Commission 
does not reassure them. Mr. Amery’s speeches have sometimes irritated 

Yet the task of winning India’s confidence is not hopeless. Althoug! 
the outcome of the Cripps’ Mission is in part disappointing, we must g¢ 
on striving for knowledge, for understanding, until partnership i 
achieved : not a partnership that puts Britain in a peculiar positior 
of privilege in India, as against China, Russia and other peoples ; bu 
one that will prove that the friction and distrust of the past are out 
grown. In so far as we have any part in shaping India’s future, it mus 
be clear that our aim is to promote unity, not cleavage, democracy, no 
privilege. We must learn enough about India, both of her ancien 
heritage and her modern outlook, to respect her people ; we may fin 
that we have much to learn from her in the art of living. 

H. G. ALEXANDER. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
TABLE TALK. 


T is thirty-four years since I paid my first visit to the White House, 

with an introduction from John Morley to President Theodore 

Roosevelt. Readers of Morley’s Recollections will remember that he 

ompared the President’s flow of conversation to the rush of Niagara, 
nd my experience confirmed the truth of the simile. He started with 
lickens, and described the rough life of the pioneers who had pushed 
rward ever westwards until at last they reached the Pacific, converting 
rairie land to agriculture, and cutting down with a too ruthless axe 
ne fine timber that supplied their immediate need for fuel and log 
abins. The romance of the frontier was evidently one of his favourite 
hemes. He regretted that it had gone; and his swift, vigorous, ex- 
ressive descriptions left a vivid impression on my mind. Since then, 
fter six more visits to the United States, I have learned, I hope, to 
nderstand the people—to allow for differences between New and Old 
ngland, as well as those which divide East from West and North from 
outh, and to recognise the essential unity of a great nation, composed 
hough it is of so many European nationalities, ever blending like the 
olours of the rainbow, and now ablaze in the furnace of a common 
atriotism. My American diaries include conversations with other 
residents—with Taft and Woodrow Wilson, and with Mr. Hoover 
rhose friendship I enjoyed in London, when he organised the Relief 
f Belgium, and again later when he did more than any other man to 
litigate the terrible famine that ravaged Europe in 1919. But my 
urpose now is in the few pages at my disposal to throw a little personal 
ght on the world-famous statesman to whom our British Common- 
realth owes so much and from whom it expects still more in this crisis 
f our fate. 
In November 1935, when my wife and I were traveling in New 
mngland, New York and Virginia, we had the singular good fortune to 
e invited by President and Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt to stay with them 
first at Hyde Park on the Hudson, his mother’s home, and afterwards 
t the White House, where our hostess was his wife Eleanor, ‘‘ the first 
ady of the land,” herself a Roosevelt and a niece of Theodore. Four 
ears after our return to England she sent us her brother’s story of the 
koosevelt family. In this book (Odyssey of an American Family, by 
jall Roosevelt, Harpers, 1939) we trace through a line of ancestors the 
train of adventure, resourcefulness and courage which twice in our 
ime have culminated in the White House. 

The first Roosevelt of whom anything is known was a young Dutch- 
nan who ran away from home about the year 1613, and sailed to the 
Jutch Colony of New Amsterdam, afterwards to be rechristened New 
York. Its early history was long ago celebrated in Knickerbocker’s 
listory of New York, that delightful burlesque by Washington Irving 
vhich should have enlivened some dry-as-dust textbooks of American 
listory. During the seventeenth century the Roosevelts settled on the 
Tudson river, the Thames of New York. Some sixty miles from its 
nouth on a glacier-made terrace is situated the President’s country 
lome, not far from the little old Dutch town of Poughkeepsie. The 
Jutch language lingered there until about a century ago. There are 
till many Dutch names, and the descendants of the early settlers still 
peak proudly of their forefathers. 

\ Our stately hostess, Mrs. James Roosevelt, had many friends in 
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England and called herself “‘ an Anglo-maniac.’’ Her home, which her 
son has inherited, is one of the old timber colonial houses with a charm- 
ing porch and two modern wings. In one of them is the President’s 
library, a spacious room with two bay windows affording a glorious 
view of the Hudson. On the walls of the library, which is well stocked 
with books, hang engravings of merchantmen, yachts and naval actions. 
Mr. Roosevelt, despite his physical disabilities, is a keen yachtsman 
and angler, who revels in the pleasures and perils of the sea. Some 0} 
his best stories are of nautical adventures, as when he told us of the only 
time he had ever won a yacht race. It happened in this wise. When he 
rounded the half-way flag he was easily last ; but on the homeward 
course a gale suddenly sprang up from the shore. The leading yacht 
capsized, and the rest in succession. But he took down his mainsail just 
in time and so came in first. His yarns, never too long, were told with 
the artless charm that conceals art, and with now and again a merry 
laugh which rang out musically at the appropriate moment. Unlike 
most good storytellers he could enjoy another’s jest or relate a 
joke at his own expense. His mirth was infectious ; his wit is spon- 
taneous ; and he never seemed to be at a loss for a good repartee. 

We arrived at Hyde Park one day early in November, just in time 
for lunch. A dozen friends from the neighbourhood were there, and we 
were all eager to hear him talk. After exchanging a few pleasantries 
with the lady on his right, he proceeded to tell us of a holiday trip he 
had just made from California through the Panama Canal, not forgetting 
a big sail fish weighing 125 lb., which he had secured in perfect condition 
after a struggle of two and a half hours. Then glancing at his English 
guest with a twinkle in his eye he told of the City of Panama, how it had 
been sacked and looted by an English pirate, Henry Morgan, who on 
returning from this barbarous exploit was rewarded with a knighthood 
by Charles the Second and made Governor of Jamaica. Then he paused 
and looked across at me. I felt I had to say something in extenuation. 
“It was a long time ago,’ I remarked, and since then morals had im- 
proved. ‘‘ And besides,” I added with a flash of inspiration, ‘‘ Morgan 
was not an Englishman.” This surprised the company. “ Then what 
was he?” they asked. ‘‘ A Welshman,” I replied, and the ice was 
broken. There was a general laugh and I think Mr. Roosevelt enjoyed 
it as much as anyone. 

That evening at a family dinner there was some lively discussion o! 
the New Deal. His son started it by reciting some criticisms he had 
heard from a Professor of Economics whose lectures he had been attend- 
. Ing at Harvard. I was struck then, and on several later occasions, by 
the President’s intimate knowledge of social conditions in the backward 
parts of the United States, and especially in the South. One felt that 
sympathy with the underdog and an eager desire to raise the standard 
- of living in wretchedly poor districts where unemployment was rife, 
wages low, education hardly existent, and no old age pensions or social 
services to mitigate the hardships of the people, were predominating 
motives of the New Deal; which in spite of many mistakes and much 
extravagance was undoubtedly bringing about real improvements. 

For a politician the proper study of mankind is man, and his bitterest 
critics do not deny the President’s mastery of politics. He seemed te 
have gathered his knowledge from conversation rather than books, 
though he is well acquainted with American history, and especially with 
the careers of the two great Democratic Presidents whom he most 
admires, Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson—the former for his 
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hampionship of State rights, personal liberty and representative 
overnment ; the latter for fighting the people’s battle against “‘ the 
iain squeeze ”’ of profiteering finance. 

In the ease and freedom of country life he found refreshment from 

he cares of State, taking a keen interest in his farms, in the village and 
1 the Episcopal Church. “I go there as often as possible,” he said, and 
“helped the collection.”” Naturally the congregation is much larger 
hen the President is in his country home. His interest in the life of 
ne village reminds me of one of his repartees. I happened to tell him 
f the Cambridge undergraduate who confessed in viva voce that he had 
srgotten the answer to the question “‘ What is the cause of electricity ?”’ 
le had known it perfectly well ‘‘a fortnight ago.”’ On which the 
Xaminer remarked: ‘‘ Mr. Jones, this is the greatest tragedy in the 
istory of science. A fortnight ago there were only two persons who 
new the answer to that question—you and the Almighty ; and you 
ave forgotten it.” ‘‘ That reminds me,” said the President, ‘‘ of a 
scent incident in our village school here. The teacher asked: ‘ Who 
iscovered electricity?’ There was silence for a moment, and 
hen a bright little boy held up his hand and said: ‘ Please, 
ir, it was either Benjamin Franklin or Franklin Roosevelt; I’m 
ot sure which.’”’ Another illustration of Mr. Roosevelt’s happy 
nack of capping a good story with a better from his own experience 
lay be added. I told him how in a backward county of East 
nglia a Radical candidate won a seat at the General Election of 
885 on Joseph Chamberlain’s promise of “‘ Three Acres and a Cow ”’ for 
very rural labourer. On the day after the election an agricultural 
ibourer turned up with a halter at the polling booth where he had 
scorded his vote, and asked for the cow, intending to take it home with 
im. This reminded my host of a titled Scottish lady fond of racing, who 
fas being taken to stay with a breeder of stud horses on an American 
anch. A brother Scot, who was travelling with her, telegraphed to the 
anch : ‘‘ Am bringing Lady C. to railway station.” The manager, 
upposing that Lady C. was the name of a mare, sent one of his stable 
oys with a halter to meet her at the station. When I made a note of 
his in my diary, I could not help remarking: “It is amazing thata 
fatesman, overloaded with business and often plagued by petty inter- 
uptions, should be so good-humoured, so vivacious, so racy, and so on 
he spot.” Dulce est desipere in loco! One is reminded of our own 
ristocratic rulers in the eighteenth century, who cultivated letters or 
port, and refused to be distracted by the cares of office. 
No wonder that I count the days spent that November in the White 
louse and Hyde Park as among the most entertaining and exciting of 
ty life. The President’s geniality and friendliness to an unimportant 
uest, his complete freedom from vanity, affectation or hauteur, go far 
) explain why visitors to the White House who are bitterly hostile to 
im on political grounds, have often returned from a personal interview 
nging his praises and at least mollified if not captivated by his voice 
nd conversation. 

One day we were taken for a picnic > to the country house of Mr. 
lorgenthau, the Secretary of the Treasury. It was unusually warm for 
nat time of the year, and lunch was provided at a long table in the 
pen air. I was at the President’s end of the table. He was in his 
erriest vein. One of the stories he told related to his father, who in 
$48 happened to be aboard an American frigate at Naples on Washing- 
m’s birthday. The infamous and ignorant Bomba was then king of 
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Naples. The commander of the frigate went ashore and asked the king’ 
leave to fire a birthday salute of twenty-one guns in honour of Wash 
ington. King Bomba granted the request and added graciously 
“When you return please present my compliments to Presiden 
Washington.” 

So far I have presented the President in his lighter moods. Bu 
several times at Hyde Park and still more at the White House he spoke 
very freely on constitutional questions, on foreign policy and on thi 
tariff. The day before I arrived at Washington he had signed th 
Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, which he said was the most im 
portant step towards freer trade that had been taken since Woodroy 
Wilson’s Underwood tariff. There had been many difficulties raised by 
the protected interests. But he and Mr. Mackenzie King believed tha 
the reductions made would double the trade between the United State 
and Canada. 

One night at supper the conversation turned to James (Viscount 
Bryce, whom I had known from the time I left Oxford. I mentionec 
how a year or two after the Spanish-American War, when the Unitec 
States took over Cuba and the Philippines, I met an American Senato; 
in London who was very anxious to see the great Bryce. I was able tc 
arrange this, and I heard the American Senator ask the then burning 
question whether Congress should admit representatives from Cube 
and the Philippines. The oracle paused for a moment and then said 
‘Mr. Senator, I don’t think your Constitution will bear salt water.’ 
The President thought this very neat, and then quoted an observa 
tion which Bryce had once made in his hearing when he was Am 
bassador at Washington: “‘ The American Constitution will outlive 
the Constitutions of Europe, because social and political experiments 
can be made separately in each or any of the forty-eight States withou' 
risk of disaster to the whole.’”’ It looks now as if this prediction is Or 
its way to fulfilment. 

As one grows older one is more and more inclined to agree with 
Horace’s choice of good company, or a congenial friend, in preee 
to all other pleasures : 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico. 


Sometimes in an easy chair I compare the best talkers I have known, 0 
reflect on those of whom I have heard and read in the past. Among my 
own contemporaries the most entertaining was F. E. Smith, the most 
eloquent Hilaire Belloc. But alas! they had no Boswell. Among 
elders I would certainly include Viscount Morley, Sir George Trevelyan) 
Mr: Bernard Shaw and Mr. Lloyd George. | 
A select company may combine wit and humour with philosophy 
art and:letters. So it was in Dr. Johnson’s Club ; so it was in the circles 
where Charles Lamb punned and Hazlitt exploded. To ensure succes 
at such gatherings there must be a measure of sympathy and mutua 
tolerance. Yet most men will gladly bow to the chair when it i 
occupied by an Addison, a Johnson, or a Macaulay. In general, the bes! 
conversationalists and the best companions are those who exchangt 
their thoughts freely and naturally. To be stilted, pompous, prolix, 0 
loud and noisy, makes bad company. A good voice counts for much | 
so does the charm of words. Above all, as Hazlitt says in one of hi 
Table Talk essays, ‘‘ there can be no good society without perfec 
freedom from affectation or restraint.” Perhaps of Boswell’s imitator: 
Hazlitt has succeeded best. FRANCIS W. HIrRstT. 4“ 


RE-PLANNING LONDON. 


The King and Parliament are infinitely zealous for the re-building 
of our Ruines, and I believe it will universally be the employment of 
the next spring. They are now busied with adjusting the claimes of 
each proprietor, so that they may dispose things for the building after 
the noblest model. Everybody brings in his idea; among the rest, I 
presented his Majestie my owne conceptions, with a Discourse annexed. 
It was the second that was seene within 2 dayes after the Conflagration ; 
but Dr. Christopher Wren had got the start of me. Truly there was 
never a more glorious Phoenix upon earth, if it do at last emerge out of 
these cinders, and as the design is laid, with the present fervour of the 
Undertakers. 


HUS wrote John Evelyn, the famous diarist and gardener, in a 
letter dated September 27th, 1666, when the ashes of London 
were still smouldering. His plan is still extant. After the lapse 
yf well nigh three centuries, there is a familiar ring about his phrases 
Which give rise to the sad reflection that the zeal of parliament and the 
ervour of the undertakers so soon lost their glow. The warmth was too 
hortlived to hatch the glorious Phoenix, for whose advent we have 
yearned ever since. Probably, however, the “‘claimes of the pro- 
srietors ’’ were duly met, judging by my experience of the Englishman’s 
dolatrous reverence for property. To-day the opportunity of “ creating 
the noblest model,’’ which was spurned by our London forefathers, 
eckons to us once more, urging us to apply our planning faculties not 
nerely to the square mile of the City but to the 1,800 square miles of 
sreater London with a population of nearly 10 millions. The example 
et here will exercise a potent influence throughout the world. 

Few men of the English-speaking race can think of their ancient 
Mother-City without a thrill of pride, and yet, as a foil to the beauty 
ind interest of much of London, we have to reproach ourselves with too 
nany forlorn, dreary, congested neighbourhoods, the grief of the social 
eformer’s heart. Not a few of these joyless quarters have suffered so 
severely from War damage that the task of remodelling has been vastly 
simplified. The need for a complete transformation of such areas is 
inchallengeable, but no inspired artist has yet arisen to paint a brighter 
yattern across the huge canvas of the Metropolis. In one limited branch 
f planning, that of communications, the Government testified to the 
ieed of a broad view by publishing in 1937 a Highway Development 
survey of Greater London (the Bressey-Lutyens Report) which may 
yet play some part in the process of reconstruction by some over-ruling 
withority. Deep down in the Britisher’s heart, however, there lurks an 
ybstinate belief in the saving grace of private enterprise, with a corre- 
sponding mistrust of interference by public authorities. This sentiment 
cannot be left out of account, though its champions are less bellicose 
han they were. Their disrespect for public administration is perhaps 
stimulated by a certain unimaginative drabness that sometimes mars 
the work of civic bodies. Here, without doubt, is room for improvement. 
_ Nothing would be more unfair, however, than to accuse town- 
slanning authorities of apathy or idleness. But their efforts have been 
1ampered by lack of means, legislative as well as financial. According 
to the Chairman of the London County Council, the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1932 was “not a tommy-gun, not even a pike—just a 
lisappointment,’’ because it failed to give local authorities adequate 
“ee to plan. A new Act was required embodying the principle that, 
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in the course of replanning, private interests must be subordinated to} 
public requirements. Small wonder that timid and parochial views have} 
often prevailed. Too many cooks have spoiled the broth. In England) 
and Wales, which cover so small an area by comparison with other}, 
countries of similar wealth and influence, responsibility has been) 
divided among 750 planning authorities. In Greater London there are} 
more than 130 local authorities, each of them, very naturally, intent} 
upon the execution of piecemeal improvements for local advantage. |) 
No radically effective master-plan for_Greater London will ever be 
accomplished by a disunited working-party of 130 draughtsmen. The} 
practical results attained even by Regional Committees are disappoint-| 
ing. The problem confronting Londoners is imperial, not local. For its} 
solution it demands, above all, the impatient driving-power of a} 
forceful leader, capable of dovetailing a remodelled London into the} 
framework of a strengthened national structure. 

A fresh chapter now opens with the creation of a new Government 
Department, the Ministry of Works and Planning, responsible for} 
guiding local authorities in the preparation of plans conforming to a} 
national policy of urban and rural development. One of the tasks will} 
be to combat what have been described as the twin evils of urban} 
sprawl and rural disfigurement. The Minister will be expected to give| 
proof of determination and vision. He will doubtless appreciate the} 
general desire that London, however greatly improved, shall retain its jj 
distinctive characteristics and its pleasing variety. Monotonous uni-} 
formity makes no appeal to our individualistic race. The Londoner} 
looks forward to a fuller and richer life. Inspiration can be drawn from } 
some admirable examples of English town-planning, such as the Garden | 
Cities of Letchworth and Welwyn, the Squares with which London’s | 
West-end was beautified’ in the eighteenth century, the exquisitely | 
homely villages we have inherited from the Middle Ages. Useful} 
guidance can be drawn from the recent Report of the Barlow Com-} 
mission on the Distribution of Industry and Industrial Population, as} 
also from the recommendations of the Uthwatt Committee which} 
proceed upon the assumption that a Central Planning Authority is to} 
be promptly set up for the elaboration of a national plan, eliminating | 
all loopholes for the profiteer. | 

London’s debt to the River Thames is incalculable but has been scurvily | 
repaid. The riverside area in the East End is the least creditable part 
of the Capital. Road-access to many of the docks is lamentably slow, | 
along narrow, tortuous lanes, obstructed by level crossings and travers- | 
. ing a doleful district of closely-packed slum dwellings. Drastic clearance 
is the only remedy. War-damage has given an impetus. Dockland’s} 
future plan must be governed by a few broad new avenues, giving access | 
to quiet residential streets diversified by public gardens and children’s | 
playgrounds, now sadly lacking. In working-class quarters no child| 
should have to travel more than a quarter of a mile to reach a garden 
or playground. Flats, if indispensable, should not exceed four floors in | 
height. Two-floor houses are generally preferable. To prevent over- 
crowding, surplus population must be redistributed elsewhere. A new 
highway is needed to give Dockland a rapid exit northwards up the 
Lea valley towards open country in Essex and Hertfordshire. The mean 
surroundings of the Tower of London must be opened out, so as to. 
form a worthy setting for this incomparable historical monument. The 
Tower should be the eastern starting-point of a four-mile Loopway 
round the northern fringe of the City, so that motorists may make a 
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| pid circuit, instead of choking the ancient thoroughfares which 
intersect at the Bank and the Mansion House in the very hub of London. 
|e or part of its length the Loopway would follow the north bank of the 
| Thames, in extension of the present Victoria Embankment. At its 
/other end the Embankment should be continued westwards from 
Chelsea to Putney Bridge, thus providing London with an unbroken 
| riverside drive, eight miles long, from the royal fortress of the Tower 
in the east to the Bishop’s Palace at Fulham in the west. On the other 
| bank of the Thames, the south side, a similar beautification of the river 
/could be undertaken on a smaller scale. The road-tunnels under the 
| Thames at Blackwall and Rotherhithe need to be duplicated and their 
| approaches extended, so as to facilitate access from a distance. The 
| utility of several Thames bridges is similarly impaired by inadequate 
| “approaches, which also call for extension. At Woolwich a new road- 
tunnel should take the place of the present free ferry which forms the 
connecting link between the North Circular and the South Circular 
‘Toads, the latter only half-finished, unfortunately. Lower down the 
| Thames, near Gravesend, the Dartford-Purfleet road-tunnel awaits 
completion. It will connect the North and South Orbital roads which, 
“some day, will furnish London with an unrivalled promenade and 
| parkway 125 miles long, traversing delectable scenery in the Home 
Counties. Suburban building-development along this orbital road 
‘should be sternly prohibited. A painful lesson has been taught us by 
the misuse of frontage lands along our earlier arterial roads. In future, 
| town-planners will insist that the utilisation of sites and the fitness of 
architectural design shall be regarded as of no less importance than the 
_engineer’s specification for road construction. Note that while London 
needs three ring-roads (the Inner Loopway, the Circular Road and the 
Orbital Road) little can be shown at present except the northern half 
of the Circular Road. This exemplifies our neglect to complete the 
arterial road programme inaugurated in 1919. The time is now over- 
e F Besides the tunnels under the Thames, of which I have spoken, my 
plan would also include a tunnel, three-quarter-mile in length, running in 
_asoutherly direction under Kensington Gardens and the adjacent main 
roads so as to afford rapid transit for south-bound traffic from Pad- 
‘dington, without disturbing the quietude of the belt of parks which 
add so much charm to this favoured quarter of London. Another 
shorter tunnel in the Soho neighbourhood would give improved access 
from Holborn under Soho to Mayfair and Hyde Park. At Hyde Park 
Corner, the busiest and most confused traffic-intersection in London, a 
completely new lay-out is proposed, tending to simplify traffic-move- 
ments and to substitute a dignified lawn and balustrade for a disorderly 
“archipelago of jagged islands. From Hyde Park Corner northwards a 
notable improvement can be effected by converting the narrow Park 
Lane (along the east flank of Hyde Park) into a spacious boulevard 
Eirith two carriageways separated by grass and trees. 
4 Various viaducts figure on my plan in parts of South London, such 
“ote the ‘‘ Elephant and Castle” traffic maelstrom, where there would 
appear to be no other means of relieving pressure at street-level. These 
a: will play a leading part in speeding-up the access to aerodromes, 
-— of which are so poorly served that the short road-journey at the 


London end may occupy almost as much time as the air-trip to the 
Continent. London’s two east-west routes, Oxford Street and the 
Strand, are severely overtaxed ; they need to be supplemented by a 
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third highway, following a more northerly course and filling the sailed 
gap between the Western Avenue in Hammersmith and the Eastern] 
Avenue in Essex. A tunnel would carry this new route under the high 
ground of Islington. The new route forms the missing link in a chain of} 
arterial communications stretching from East Anglia to South Walesij 
and passing clear of the congested central area of London. 

Even within the confines of the prodigiously wealthy City there sti 
remains some surprisingly dismal and unprofitable quarters wher 
worn-out buildings are approached by gloomy alleys and devious; 
passages. Here it is essential that petty ownerships should be pooled} 
and bright new streets laid out to a rational plan, regardless of the} 
jigsaw boundaries of the existing properties. Benefit would thus accrue} 
not only to the general public but to the individual owners. More room| 
is required round several of our finest buildings—notably St. Paul’ i 
Cathedral which should be encircled with spacious gardens, instead of] 
being hemmed in by blocks of warehouses. No finer site could be found} 
for an Imperial War Memorial. | 

Casting our glances further afield, let me say a few words about} 
motor-ways, of which there are at present no examples in England, | 
although automobilists are fully familiar with German and Italian | 
achievements. The English network of highways is so close and so} 
highly developed that there is probably less justification for building | 
motor-ways here than in European countries, where incidentally the} 
underlying purpose is military rather than civil. Motor-ways, neverthe- | 
less, would appeal to our countrymen as a means of promoting more | 
rapid movement in and out of the Capital, without having recourse to 
the widening of ancient main roads, involving the mutilation of scores | 
of old-world villages. To ensure safe and speedy transit, the motor-way 
would strike across open country and would pass over or under all 
cross-roads ; the adjoining land would be permanently reserved for 
agricultural use, so as to preclude any form of “ ribbon-development,” | 
save for rest-houses, filling-stations, etc. Suitable locations for five : 
motor-ways radiating from London are these: north-eastwards to 
Birmingham ; northwards to Grantham; south-westwards to Win- 
chester; north-eastwards to Norwich; southwards to Brighton. 
Priority should be given to the London-Birmingham route. Motor- 
ways would generally form an extension of an existing modern arterial’ 
road or would radiate outwards from one of the ring-roads previously 
named. If the ungainly sprawl of London is to be checked and our 
countryside preserved, we shall have to found detached satellite towns 
, of strictly limited size, to which access would be gained by spur-roads 
branching off from the motor-ways. The continued toleration of hap- 
hazard development on the fringe of London cannot be reconciled with 
any process of orderly planning. The claims of town and country must 
- be scrupulously balanced. No longer can we stand by, while fruitful 
farms are converted by reckless speculators into so-called “ eligible 
building-land ”’ which may lie waste, derelict and unsightly for twenty 
years before its new purpose is fulfilled. 

Turning to another side of rural life, it seems inevitable that, owing 
to profound and irrevocable social changes, many large ancestral homes, - 
standing in gloriously timbered grounds, will fall vacant. They con- 
stitute one of our most precious and distinctive treasures and add in- 
comparable beauty to the English landscape. The best of them must 
be retained intact on the map of replanned London, just as the historical 
villas of Rome with their exquisite gardens are zealously safeguarded 
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by the Italian town-planning authorities. To encourage the rising 
generation of Londoners to appreciate their heritage, field-paths should 
be available for ramblers in all localities of exceptional beauty and 
interest. Patriotism is not founded solely on material consideration. 
“ Man shall not live by bread alone.”’ 

CHARLES BRESSEY. 


POLITICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
VII. 


HE leading statesmen of Russia have also told their story. The 
most striking apologia among the older generation is that of 
Witte, whom his friend and factotum Dr. Dillon used to describe 
as Russia’s only statesman and the ablest Russian since Peter the 
Great. “I am neither a Liberal nor a Conservative,” he used to say, 
and indeed he was the loneliest figure on the stage. He despised the 
feeble Tsar, and Nicholas II detested his rough-mannered Minister. 
' Written abroad aiter his fall from power in 1906, his Memoirs contain 
even more than the usual number of distortions and tricks of memory 
as well as the customary animosities of disappointed men. His deprecia- 
tion of the people with whom he worked, except his old master Alexander 
III, leaves a disagreeable impression. He alone possessed the insight to 
realise and the courage to proclaim that the Russian Empire was too 
rotten to wage war either with Japan or the Central Powers. He died 
in 1915, a few months too early to witness the fulfilment of his darkest 
anticipations. 

Iswolsky commenced his Memoirs when the Bolshevist revolution 
deprived him of his Embassy in Paris, but he had only brought his 
narrative up to his appointment as Foreign Minister in 1906 when he 
died. His successor Sazonoff, a better but a smaller man, employed his 
closing days in France in the same way. Wisely limiting himself to his 
six years in office, he lived just long enough to complete his task. 
Though he had no desire for war, he was quite ready to risk a world- 
wide conflagration for the maintenance of what he regarded as just 

Russian claims in the Near East. His patronage of the Balkan League 
in 1912, which led Poincaré to exclaim: “ Mais c’est une Convention 
de Guerre,” is defended on the ground that the Balkan States could not 
neglect the golden opportunity of the Tripoli war. Turkish rule in the 
Balkans, he explains, was a hideous anachronism. He realised the 
possibility of a European conflict ; yet ‘‘ not to help Serbia and Bul- 

_ garia to realise their aims meant not only the abandonment by Russia 

_of her historical mission, but the surrender without a struggle to the 

enemy of the Slav peoples of positions won by the efforts of centuries.”’ 

_ The author of that revealing sentence can hardly be reckoned among 

the champions of peace. He disclaims Germanophobia, but the Liman 

‘Mission to Turkey stirred him to passionate excitement. Hostility to 

Austria, whom he holds responsible for the catastrophe in 1914, runs 

like a red thread through his book. Germany is condemned, not for a 
will to war, but for giving rein to the Austrian steed. Europe staggered 

into war because neither of the two Eastern Empires was willing to face 
a loss of prestige. 

_. Like most of the ex-Ministers of the Tsar Count Kokovtsoff settled 

in France, where he devoted himself to the vindication of his career. 
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Out of the Past begins with his appointment as Minister of Finance in | 
1903 on the eve of the Japanese war, and deals in detail with the } 
crowded years down to his fall at the opening of 1914. The account of | 
the Dumas, of the financial recovery from the Japanese war, of the } 
economic development of the country, of his colleagues, of his occasional } 
contacts with foreign affairs, are only less interesting than his pictures | 
of the Tsar, the Tsarina, Rasputin and the Court. The book closes with 
a brief sketch of the war, the revolution and the author’s flight. } 
Kokovtsoff lacked Witte’s rugged strength, but nobody worked more | 
faithfully or efficiently for the Tsarist régime than Stolypin’s successor }j 
as President of the Council, who may be described as a moderate Con- | 
servative. That he was dismissed from his post and replaced by } 
Goremykin, a nerveless old reactionary, was a fresh illustration of the | 
baneful influence of the Tsarina and the Tsar’s preference for second-rate |§ 
men. At the parting interview with his master neither could restrain his |} 
tears. When he saw him for the last time in January 1917 he was | 
shocked by the change. “‘ He had become almost unrecognisable. His | 
face had grown very thin and hollow and covered with small wrinkles. } 
His eyes had become faded and wandered aimlessly from object to 
object.” 
Trotzky’s autobiography was written in embittered exile when Stalin | 
had taken the reins from the dying hands of their common master. The } 
intellectual power of the organiser of the Red Army and the Foreign } 
Minister grips the reader from the start, and he writes as well as he | 
used to speak. His record of the peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk is | 
extremely vivid. When he mentioned the German Government, General | 
Hoffmann interrupted him in a voice hoarse with anger: “I do not | 
represent the German Government here, but the German High Com- | 
mand.”’ His object, he confesses, was to delay the negotiations : it was | 
Lenin who insisted on making peace. The darker features of what | 
Trotzky describes as the most revolutionary régime ever known to | 
humanity are toned down, and we must look elsewhere for information | 
on the wholesale slaughter which inaugurated and disgraced the Soviet | 
experiment. His later and more ambitious work, History of the Russian 
Revolution, though less personal, may be regarded as a further instal- 
ment of a large-scale apologia. The drama is described from a different © 
angle but with equal authority in Kerensky’s spirited work The | 
Catastrophe. | 
Since Berchtold’s eagerly awaited apologia, though nearly com- | 
pleted, has not appeared, and Conrad’s Memoirs are little more than a 
_ vast storehouse of documents, we pass to Italy, where Giolitti occupies ~ 
' the centre of the stage. The most accomplished Parliamentary manager 
of his time records decades of service from the days of Crispi to his final - 
Premiership after the world war. There is no charm or colour in this 
_ frigid autobiography, and the story of the stealthy preparations for the © 
rape of Tripoli is particularly cold-blooded. ‘I had for some time 
reflected on the Lybian question,” he writes, ‘‘ with the firm intention 
of solving it at the first opportunity. If we had not gone to Tripoli, some 
other Power would.” His picture of the Foreign Minister and himself, 
who alone were in the secret, spending the summer of Ig1I in the 
country ‘‘ to show that nothing was in the wind,” will always remain a 
classical example of secret diplomacy. His maxim was limited liability. 
He preferred subterranean strategy to the big stick, and in foreign affairs 
he opposed ambitious objectives. He was ready for the Tripoli adven- 
ture, because the diplomatic preparation was complete and Turkey 
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‘could not reinforce her scanty garrisons either by land or sea. Con- 
sulted by Salandra on the outbreak of war he advised neutrality. He 
disapproved the plunge in 1915, not from tenderness for Austria, but 
because he disliked gambling for the highest stakes. Austria, he argued, 
would make considerable sacrifices to preserve Italian neutrality. 
Something could be gained at once without the shedding of blood, and 
the rest would follow in due course, since the Hapsburg Empire was 
doomed to dissolution by racial discord and the stress of war. He was 
overruled by Salandra, who had the secret Treaty of London in his desk, 
and who has told the story of Italy’s intervention in two volumes of 
dramatic interest. 

Poincaré’s Memoirs head the list of French autobiographical contri- 
butions to the literature of the war. An accomplished writer, a member 
of the Académie Francaise, and a leader of the French bar, he could 
state a case as well as any man of his time. When his seven years as 
President of the Republic ended in 1920, he began the most imposing 
apologia in French literature since that of Ollivier. Six addresses, Les 
Origines de la Guerre, delivered and published in 1921, survey French 
policy from 1871 to 1914, and may be regarded as a prologue to the 
larger work. There is a good deal of autobiography in the second half 
of the book, and the picture of the voyage home from Russia in July 
1914, with wireless messages pouring in and anxiety increasing every 
hour, lingers in our memory. He was greeted by the Minister of War 
with the words: Vous allez voir Paris: c’est splendide. Leaving the 
first fifty years of his career to his biographers, he begins his Souvenirs 
with the summons to the Premiership in January 1912, on the morrow 
of the Agadir crisis. The resounding title, Aw Service de la France, 
embodies his proudest claim. If the exuberance of Gambetta and the 
passion of Clemenceau are lacking, we sense throughout the patriotic 
emotion of one whom even his many enemies admit to have been a 
great Frenchman. 

The first two volumes, dealing with his memorable year as Premier 
and Foreign Secretary, are the most interesting and valuable of all. 
The third and fourth, describing the first eighteen months of his 
Presidency, are less authoritative, for he explains again and again that 
French policy was made-by the Cabinets, not by himself. The charge 

brought against him, not only by German foes but by some of his own 
countrymen, that he worked for war is angrily denied. To the state- 
ments in Iswolsky’s despatches that he encouraged Russia to rash 
adventures in the Balkans, he replies that the Ambassador system- 
atically misreported him, and that he never went an inch beyond 

‘the formal obligations of the Dual Alliance. In 1930 he took up the 
grave charge of being a war-monger in a small volume entitled Les 
Responsabilités de la Guerre, which replied to fourteen searching 

questions by a young critic for whom he felt respect. The six volumes 

_of the Memoirs which cover the years of the war abandon the narrative 
“method in favour of extracts from his diary, some of which, particularly 
the snapshots of celebrities, are vivid enough though many others are 

‘not worth printing. The work would have gained in impressiveness if 
it had been shorter and less self-righteous. From Clemenceau down to 
the merest scribbler he breaks a lance with all his critics and foes. It 

is not a lovable personality. 

In his declining years Asquith traced the outlines of his career and 
tebutted the charge that he had failed to prepare for the ordeal of war. 

) A first-class classical scholar and a lover of good literature, he could 
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write well enough when he chose ; but The Genesis of the War, the first 
and most important of his books, Fifty Years of Parliament, and 
Memories and Reflections, are the work of a tired man and add nothing to 
the reputation of our greatest Parliamentarian since Gladstone. | 
Haldane’s narrative presented in Before the War, and in his posthumous jj} 
Autobiography, though on a smaller scale and covering a more limited 
field, is of high value as a contribution to the tragic history of Anglo- 
German relations. Morley’s Recollections, which stop short before the 
war of 1914, are a delight, and the letters to Lord Minto written from | 
the India Office are the gem of the book. The Memorandum on Resigna- 
tion, published after his death, traces the agonising experiences and dis- | 
agreements of the Liberal Cabinet during the memorable days which | 
ended his public career. 

Three works stand out from the multitude of apologias produced in - 
England by the first world war. The ample narratives of Winston — 
Churchill and Lloyd George resemble each other in their tingling — 
vitality, their colossal self-assurance, their robust conviction that the | 
mistakes which nearly lost us the war were made by other men, their 
unconcealed contempt for slower minds and weaker wills. No one can 
read their testimony without realising that the writers are born leaders, 
unlike Asquith or Grey among their political colleagues, unlike Balfour 
and Bonar Law, MacDonald and Baldwin in the rival camps. But men 
of action who, as the phrase goes, can deliver the goods, sometimes — 
supply the wrong kind of article. No one nowadays contests the services | 
to the cause of the Allies rendered by the two most dynamic personali- — 
ties in British politics, and no one will deny the narrative and argu- | 
mentative power with which they have conducted their defence. Yet | 
such born fighters do not always silence their critics. 

Churchill's literary virtuosity was revealed in youth by his sparkling | 
life of his father, and The World Crisis is full of purple patches, some of | 
them rising into magnificent eloquence ; but Lloyd George’s skill with jf 
the pen came as a surprise. We had all wondered who would be en- | 
trusted with the responsibility of presenting his case. The answer was | 
given by the changes and chances of domestic politics ; his fall from | 
power decided that, despite his lack of literary training, he should tell 
his own story. ‘‘ I was the only official figure who went right through | 
it from the declaration of war to the signing of peace. I make my con- | 
tribution, not as one who claims to be an experienced author, but as a — 
witness giving evidence on what he remembers of these tremendous — 
transactions.’”’ His book, he claims with justice, is the most carefully — 
» and richly documented account of the great Armageddon, The self-— 
righteousness which mars nearly all apologias is conspicuous in the six | 
volumes of his War Memoirs. Grey, Asquith, Haig, Robertson, Jellicoe 
and many other prominent actors are mercilessly trounced, but quite — 
~ as many, French as well as British, are warmly praised. There are no - | 
half-tones, hesitations or doubts, though he reminds us that chance, — 
not right, is the supreme judge in war. We are reminded of Melbourne’s — 
remark: ‘‘ I wish I was as cocksure about anything as Macaulay is | 
about everything.’ Yet the power is unmistakable. Who can ever 7 
forget the grim chapters on Paschendael ? Even if there is another side © 
in many of these controversies, the tremendous spectacle unfolds itself _ 
swiftly and vividly before our eyes. The two stout supplementary — 
volumes on the making of the peace treaties are as friendly to Clemen- _ 
ceau as they are hostile to Poincaré. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than between the apologias of 
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Lloyd George and Edward Grey: we cannot be surprised, for the 
authors were antipathetic throughout life. The one is still covered with 
the dust of conflict, the other is cool, dignified and relatively detached. 
| The one belabours his critics and foes, dead or alive, with resounding 
| blows, the other is content to describe what he thought and did, The 
| one is something of a superman, the other a cultivated English gentle- 

man with a tradition of public service in the sound of his name. The 

‘one blows his own trumpet unceasingly with all the strength of his 
| powerful lungs, the other never raises his voice above conversational 
tones. Dictated to his second wife at the close of his career Grey’s 
| Twenty-five Years is a masterpiece of its kind. If the object of political 
| autobiography is to win new friends and conciliate antagonists, his 
_ apologia is one of the most successful ever written. We shall continue 

to differ as to the merits of his guiding principle of Continentalism which 
he inherited from Lansdowne, and in regard to his handling of particular 
_ issues as they arose. Yet few readers will close the book without feeling 
_ that he has been in the company of a statesman devoted, not only to 
_ the interests of his country as he conceived them, but to the cause of 
i European peace. 


G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


EORGE MEREDITH, some may think, belongs definitely to the 

C ye To his devotees he will seem bound to live for ever. But 
there are surely others, neither wholly won nor wholly repelled, 

to whom Meredith’s personality and work might call, if they were not 
obscured by movements of literary fashion and by sheer lapse of time. 
_ There is too a younger generation to whom Meredith is barely more than 
-aname. These may not find amiss a sketch of the man, an echo of his 
fame and the grounds of it, detached from any more complete or 
reasoned analysis. The happy chance that brought me into early touch 
with Meredith will, I trust, serve as warrant for my making the attempt. 

_ My first meeting with George Meredith that I remember distinctly 
_ was when I was ten or twelve years old. He came occasionally to my 
_ parents’ house and, I think, saw my father, to whom he dedicated 
_ Diana of the Crossways, almost as often as anyone save John Morley, of 
whom Meredith was an even closer friend. I remember him vaguely, 
_ when I was quite small, on a visit at our country cottage on Hind Head. 
_ But this first real remembrance was when my father took me with him 
_ to Meredith’s house at Boxhill. In those days, and indeed until motor- 
_ ing became universal, Boxhill, though close to Dorking, and not so far 
after all from London, was a remote and still wild spot, a haunt it 
_ seemed of the Great God Pan himself, and a fitting spot for a poet and 
- Olympian writer to dwell. Meredith was nothing if not Olympian, On 
_ the visit I speak of my father and Meredith settled down for a long talk, 
_ and Meredith, thinking I should be bored, tossed a book to me. I never 
_ knew what the book was, nor read a word in it, so enthralling was the 
sound of Meredith’s voice as my elders talked, and so entrancing his 
appearance. He was, I suppose, one of the most striking figures a man 
_ or boy could ever see in the course of his life. Of medium height, well- 
knit but slight, quick and active in his movements, he had a head that 
_ might have been that of Zeus himself, and did in fact somewhat resemble 
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that of Mr. Walt Disney’s Zeus in Fantasia. He wore a classical } 
Greek beard, much set off by the red silk tie without which he was never |} 
seen. He always wore, that I remember, a suit of fine, grey homespun | 
tweed. If not precisely a dandy, he was certainly a trifle proud of his }} 
appearance. We can see him thus to-day in reproductions of Watts’ |} 
portrait, the hair thick and a fine silver grey, the profile one of regular }) 
beauty. But Watts—and the photographers—missed the animation of } 
the face, the depth and luminosity of the large eyes. George Meredith’s }j 
voice was music itself and his laugh, as-J..M. Barrie truly said, quoting | 
Meredith’s own lines on Shakespeare, was “‘ broad as ten thousand } 
beeves at pasture.’’ The hours that he spent over solitary work in the | 
famous chalet, whence came the greater part of his poems and novels, | 
on the side of Box Hill above his house, were compensated by the | 
ceaseless talk that flowed from his lips when unlocked in company. | 
Then his listeners, were they young or old, mere students or men already | 


renowned in various spheres of life, listened in never-failing delight to 


the most effortless and varied monologue that can be imagined. Until — 


old age impaired his physical faculties, Meredith loved going for long 
walks, and talked as he walked ; but his talk did not need, as is the case 
with some men, the stimulus of movement to set it going—he talked as 
naturally as he breathed. 


Meredith’s tongue was not always kind. Rather he had a ready fund — 


of sarcasm that made him harder, doubtless, to live with than to enjoy | 


on occasion. No doubt too, his fierceness must often have done him dis- 
service. Once I asked him if he had known Tennyson. He then 
narrated the following curious incident. Meredith had, when young, an 
ardent and most natural desire to know Tennyson, twenty years his 
senior and already acknowledged one of the greatest of our lyrical poets. 
He got himself invited to a house where Tennyson was staying, and 
having arrived too late in the evening to meet him, got up early and 
went out for a walk. In a meadow by a stream he found Tennyson 
wrapped apparently in poetic ecstasy. Meredith waited in silent 
expectation. Then Tennyson said, in his rumbling bass that Meredith 
imitated in telling the story : ‘“‘ Macflecknoe should not have said that 
I am not a great poet.’”” Much taken aback, Meredith recalled that 


Macflecknoe was an extremely minor critic of the epoch who had ~ 


attacked Tennyson (Macflecknoe was not the actual name, by the way). 


“What possible importance,” cried Meredith, “can have what such 
a worm writes about you? Nobody will so much as notice his im- — 


2? 


pertinence 
pondering. Then he opened his mouth and spoke these words : “ But he 
should not have said that I am not a great poet.”’ That was all. Then 


—with more to the same effect. Tennyson stood darkly — 


Meredith, tossing back his head in a characteristic gesture and letting : 


that noble laugh ring out, concluded: “‘ And after that I never wanted 


to see him again!” Self-conceit and pretentiousness were two constant 


butts for Meredith’s ‘‘ Comic spirit.” 

At his apogee, that is between, say, 1880 and 1895, George Meredith’s 
position in English letters was almost unique. He had not obviously 
a success with the large public comparable with that of Dickens and 
Thackeray, but critical readers recognised in him a quality not only new 
but of transcendent value. Dickens had used fiction to attack social 


abuses. Thackeray, following Fielding, had deployed his brilliant powers — 


of satire, wielded with the perfection of English style, to dislodge hoary 
prejudice. But George Meredith was the first novelist to make his 
characters speak for themselves in the cause of moral progress, and 
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the psychological action of his novels serve as illustration of it. The 
cultivation of talent for noble ends, the true place of women in the world, 
were his ever recurring themes. The latter was the more noteworthy, 
because the newer in our literature ; here Meredith was a breaker of 
almost virgin soil. He was woman’s champion and the precursor of 
women’s rights. Contemporary with Ibsen, Meredith gave the world an 
astonishing gallery of women’s portraits that changed our whole 
attitude towards sex problems and he directly paved the way towards 
the modern conception of the moral equality of the sexes. On his 
side Ibsen pursued similar aims. But there is this difference between 
the two writers. Powerful as he was, Ibsen could only create dowdy, 
tiresome, suburban females in dreary surroundings. Meredith’s 
heroines are all beautiful, fascinating, vivid, mostly exquisitely dressed, 
and delightfully witty. All the advantage is with the English novelist. 
Meredith loved beauty. He adored his daughter, to whom his own looks 
had descended—enchanting vision to the eye that she was, the perfect 
embodiment of every man’s imagination of the perfect Dresden China 
shepherdess—-while he teasingly nicknamed his serious son “ the old 
gentleman.” 

_ Not that Meredith’s men lack interest. Old Mel, Roy Richmond, 
Adrian, most of all Sir Willoughby, are memorable figures. Indeed, 
I am not so sure that The Egoist, with its intense cleverness, is not the 
easiest approach to Meredith’s work for the present generation. It 
would be hard too not to appreciate Evan Harrington, the Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel and Beauchamp’s Career. Even in those novels less 
instantly sympathetic, like Vittoria, there is a dashing eagerness and 
a swing in the storytelling that is irresistible. Often Meredith is not 
easy reading ; in the later books, and in not a little of his poetry, where 
he fell into a habit of mystic writing—something like “ mystic bidding ” 
at bridge—very difficult indeed. There is the beginning of Phoebus with 
en eHs, admittedly one of Meredith’s finest poems 


—God! of whom music 
and song and blood are pure. 


John Morley and my father put their heads together in an effort to 
construe these lines. Having arrived, as they thought, at the truth, 
they put the point to Meredith, only to discover that they were wrong. 
Years later two of Meredith’s younger admirers, failing to understand 
a line in that rushing poem The Woods of Westermain—‘ One whose eyes 
are out ’’—put the question to Meredith. The poet opened his great eyes 
very wide and said, in still voice, that told his opinion of the questioners : 
“ Death.”’ The answer was simple to Meredith because he knew it: to 
anyone else the phrase was pure mysticism. Yet mystic or not, no one 
mindful of Meredith’s magnificent lines—like that already quoted, on 
Shakespeare, that on Gordon—‘‘ The Man of England circled by the 
sands,”’ and those to Nelson— 

He leads! We hear our seaman’s call 
In the roll of battles won. 
For he is Britain’s admiral 
Till setting of her sun.— 


or the fierce panting rhythm of The Nuptials of Attila, or of the deep 
music of The Day of the Daughter of Hades, will deny to Meredith’s 

poetry the title ‘“‘ great.” 

_ But there is one work by George Meredith that seems to me more 
likely than any other to appeal a generation after his death to a wide 


| 
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public and perhaps more greatly merits lasting life. This is The Shaving 
of Shagpat, an allegory of life, gorgeously apparelled in Eastern dress, 0: 
life as George Meredith conceived it: a tremendous, strenuous, exciting 
beautiful adventure, in which woman, clear-sighted, self-sacrificing, pur. 
poseful, loving, lovely, and loved, acts as guide and stimulus to weak 
vacillating, sensualman. How, by theaid of Noorna bin Noorka, Shibl: 
Bagarag became Master of the Event and shaved that humbug ot 
humbugs, Shagpat, is there told with a wealth of thrills and of laughte1 
such as no Arabian Nights entertainment can boast. But more thar 
this. The Eastern form in which Meredith concealed his allegory—for 
as he said himself, “‘ the English do not like allegory ’’—freed his hanc 
to paint such colours as, I submit, can be rivalled nowhere else ir 
literature. The Shaving of Shagpat is a phantasmagoria of beauty, ¢ 
Walpurgisnacht of pure images, chasing one another over the firma: 
ment of Meredith’s unbounded imagination. There is indeed nothing 
like it in the world for breathless loveliness but some parts of Mr. Wali 
Disney’s Fantasia. Mr. Walt Disney may be no Meredithian, but some 
thing of the spirit of Shagpat touched him when he conceived those 
scenes, 

Once, with the audacity of youth, I staggered and indeed somewhai 
shocked a distinguished gathering at All Souls, by asserting thai 
Meredith had pushed the art of psychological fiction to a higher plane 
than any other writer. On the whole I still think I was right. And t 
show a younger generation that I was not alone in my judgment, I wil 
end by quoting the last bit of the loving fantasy that J. M. Barrie—n« 
mean master of the pen—wrote after George Meredith’s death. Th 
funeral procession had driven away from Box Hill to the cemetery a 
Dorking, and then—so Barrie imagined—the figure of Meredith 
sitting in his familiar study, began to come to life. “ Old age wa: 
falling from him,” wrote Barrie. ‘‘ This is what is meant by Death te 
such as he.’’ So Meredith, restored to youth, strode forth from the hous 
and was welcomed by “his splendid progeny,” the women he hac 
created in his books. 

“ Box Hill’’—I quote again—‘ was no longer deserted. When % 
great man dies—and this was one of the greatest since Shakespeare— 
the immortals await him at the top of the nearest hill. He looked uj 
and saw his peers. They were all young, like himself. He waved hi 
staff in greeting. One, a mere stripling, ‘ slight unspeakably,’ R. L.S. 
detached himself from the others, crying gloriously, ‘ here’s the felloy 
I have been telling you about,’ and ran down the Hill to be the first t 
_ take his Master’s hand. In the meanwhile an empty coach was rollin; 
on to Dorking.” 

JOHN POLLOCK. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE BEFORE 
THE COLLAPSE. 


NE of the chief elements of the crisis leading to the collapse c 
(_) Price was the fact that two sections of the French people ha 
never fully identified themselves with the Third Republic. Th 
bloody repression of the Commune in 1871, with the determination c 
the dominant bourgeoisie to keep power in their own hands, alienate 
many of the workers and accounted for the rapid and wide spread c 
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mmunism. At the same time, the atheism and positivism preached 
y leading politicians on the one hand and, on the other, the extreme 
conservatism of French Catholics, who clung to the idea of the old 
alliance between “ throne and altar,’ ” was yet another source of irre- 
mediable division. The far-seeing policy of Pope Leo XIII, who insisted 
that the Republic, as the established form of government, should be 
loyally accepted, and that Catholics, to defend their rights and obtain 
the repeal of anti-clerical laws, should take their stand on a consti- 
tutional platform, seeking the co-operation of ‘‘ all honest men,” met 
with very little response. In 1890, when Cardinal Lavigerie, as Arch- 
bishop of Algiers, launched the campaign for the ‘‘ Ralliement”’ by 
his famous toast to the visiting French fleet, followed by a rendering of 
e Marseillaise by the mission band, his gesture was not only coldly 
received by the Admiral in command, but aroused a storm of anger 
eg French Catholics at large. 
_ The Pope’s counsel was indeed enthusiastically received by the 
rogressive group on whom the influence of Lacordaire and Montalem- 
- was still potent. The names of Albert de Mun, Etienne Lamy and 
Jacques Piou are celebrated. They organised political groups with far- 
reaching programmes of social reform to contest the elections of 1893, 
when they found among the Catholic conservatives their most bitter 
opponents. It was in this period that the Christian Democratic Move- 
ment, led by the “‘ democratic abbés ’’ (Naudet, Six, Garnier, Lemire), 
was launched as a veritable apostolate among the working classes and, 
had the times been more propitious, it might well not only have checked 
the advance of the materialistic forms of socialism, but have done much 
to heal the threefold breach between the Church, the Republic, and the 
orkers. 
_ Unfortunately, the champions of Christian Democracy and those of 
a Ralliement (not all who supported the Ralliement were democrats) 
cked the resources of their adversaries. In particular, they sorely 
acked an adequate press.. In this the clericals of the Right had the 
advantage. The accession of Pius X strengthened their position, for he 
as known to have small sympathy for Christian Democracy. By a 
msistent campaign of denunciation to Rome (by 1914 it reached such 
pitch that the Jesuit review Les Etudes was moved to indignant 
brotest) they were able to cast suspicion on any Catholic movement 
vith a progressive social policy. In the meantime the passions aroused 
by the Dreyfus Case (1898- -1905) had quenched the “‘ new spirit ’”’ that 
iad made a timid appearance in relations between Church and State, 
and brought back the bitter division between clericals and anti-clericals. 
e indefensible attitude of the former made possible Combes’ laws 
finst the religious congregations, the separation of Church and State, 
d the despoiling of the Church. A revulsion of feeling occurred, 
ndeed, over /’affaire des fiches, when it came out that the Minister for 
War had organised a nation-wide spy service in order to penalise any 
officers with religious leanings. Had French politics been less dominated 
by cliques and factions, a courageous policy of pacification would have 
doubtless been welcomed by the nation at large, but it was not 
forthcoming. ; 
_ At the outbreak of the last war the position in broad outline was as 
follows: The most militant Catholic organisation was the ultra- 
nationalist Action Francaise, advocating a return to monarchy, but 
with a fringe of followers who, though not actively monarchist, despised 
epublican institutions. By a curious and disastrous paradox, its leader 
EVOL. CLX1. 19 
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was the declared agnostic Charles Maurras, exponent of “ integ 
nationalism,” the cult of violence and a policy of political immoralism 
whose cynical, brilliant paper had become one of the most widely rea( 
in Catholic circles. It had scored a notable triumph over the Christi 
Democrats, when Marc Sangnier’s movement ‘‘ Le Sillon”’ had bee 
condemned by Rome (1912), and was to continue for some years t' 
exercise a real terrorism over progressive-minded Catholics, fearful of : 
like fate. None the less, the Christian Democratic tradition remaine 
potent, showing itself especially in social organisation, where the Actto 
Populaire of the Jesuits of Vanves and the celebrated Semaines Socta 
contributed to keep alive the spirit of Leo XIII. At the same time, i 
certain intellectual circles, there had been a remarkable return te 
religion (Bergson’s onslaught on current materialism had pointed th 
way for many, as for the poet Péguy, and young Ernest Psichari 
Renan’s grandson), while the great traditions of French Christianity 
were being nobly upheld by a Pére de Foucauld or a Lyautey. Thi 
war of 1914 brought the proclamation of ‘‘ l’wnion sacrée,’”’ cemented by 
the comradeship of the trenches. After the war there seemed, indeed 
some likelihood of a return to the old clerical and anti-clerical rif 
While the Cartel des Gauches (1924-5) returned to a rigorous enforce 
ment of the anti-religious “ lois laiques,” an important body of Fren 
Catholics, under the zgis of the Action Frangaise, openly advocated the 
overthrow of the Republic by armed revolt.* 

In 1926 the whole position was changed by the papal condemnatiot 
of the Action Francaise, which marked a turning point in the relation: 
between Church and State. The most striking development in the year: 
that followed was the superseding of the old clericalism by a broade: 
spirit of co-operation, the resultant decline of anti-clericalism among 
the educated, the advance of Catholic movements in the social anc 
political field, and a remarkable Catholic intellectual renaissance. The 
Church itself, by the very fact of disestablishment, had gained in lif 
and prestige ; a new sap was rising, bringing a true spirit of apostolate 
a higher sense of Christian values, a deepening of religious life. Non 
the less, during this period the Catholic conservatives, already influencec 
by Fascism, were to show an undue indulgence towards Nazism (thougt 
retaining all their almost pathological hatred of the German people) 
and to throw in their lot, in the social struggle, with those for whom 
“ ouvrier ” was an enemy more to be feared than the ‘‘ Boche.” Thus 
the two trends persisted—to grow more bitterly divided than eve 
during the Spanish Civil War—but, with the decline of the Actior 
Frangaise, the clerical section lost its ascendancy. Meanwhile, the 
agreement reached between the French Government and the Vaticar 
(the work of Briand and Cardinal Ceretti) over the ‘“‘ associations dv 
culte’’ had at last placed relations between Church and State on 4 
friendly and normal basis, though the laws against religious congre- 
gations were not repealed, while such wise appointments in the uppel 
ranks of the hierarchy as that of Cardinal Verdier and Cardinal Liénart 
were helping to heal the breach between the Catholic body as such and 
the nation at large. 

In this another and highly important factor was the formation 0 
what were known as the “‘ democratic parties of Christian inspiration.” 
These were in no sense clerical parties and had no dependence on the 


*See Enquéte sur les droits du Droit et ‘‘ Sa Majesté la Loi,’ compilation edited by 
the Rev. Father Riquet, S.J., Paris, 1927. The question had been brought to a head 
the trial of Charles Maurras in 1925, for his written threat to assassinate the Minister’ 
the Interior. 
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scclesiastical authorities. While founding their programmes on 
hristian principles and the defence of religious values, their policy was 
one of loyal and wholehearted co-operation in public life, on the same 
footing as other parties, in a spirit of ‘‘ attachment to the Republic and 
political liberties.’’ No longer could French Catholics be identified 
politically with an extreme and disaffected Right. The Jeune Répub- 
que, originally founded by Marc Sangnier after the dissolution of the 
Sillon, was Left-wing, and had a minister in the Popular Front Govern- 
ment. The Popular Democratic Party, which made “ the will to achieve 
democracy in economic and social organisation through the sincere 
collaboration of the different elements of production ” a main plank of 
its programme, stood a degree nearer the Right. With thirty-odd 
hearing in the Chamber, the ability of its leaders soon gained it a 


learing out of all proportion to its numbers. M. Pézet was regularly 
-elected Vice-President of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and the 
Chairman of the party, M. Champetier de Ribes, held important posts 
in practically every Cabinet up to the last. The acknowledged political 
leader of French Catholics, he was one of the few who dared to vote 
against the Pétain régime at the last meeting of what remained of 
parliament after the collapse of France. 

Affiliated to these parties (though they had their own weekly organs) 
was the Paris daily paper /’Awbe, founded in 1932. The influence of this 
small paper, relying entirely on the enthusiasm of its supporters for its 
ances, was almost incredible. It came to be one of the papers every 
eputy felt obliged to read, and was one of the most constantly quoted 
m the Paris radio. The sureness of its handling of the most difficult 
questions, both national and international, made it one of the foremost 
«journals of opinion ”’ in the country. Not only did it do much to 
issipate anti-clerical prejudice, but it brought several former anti- 
lericals nearer to Christianity. Georges Duhamel and Julien Benda 
ecame its firm admirers and supporters. When in 1935 the Blum 
Overnment gave an official reception to Cardinal Pacelli—now 
Pius XII—the Foreign Minister, M. Yvon Delbos, presented to him 
the owner-editor of l’ Aube, M. Francisque Gay, with the words: “ With- 
Out this man and the work of his paper, the reception we are giving to 
our Eminence would never have been possible.’ From the outbreak 
war, l’ Aube waged a constant campaign against the press censorship, 
ging (as the Popular Democrats were urging in the Chamber) that 
he French people should be given an ideal for which to fight. Needless 
say, it is one of the papers that have not been able to appear since 
he collapse, and report says that its veteran editor is now in a con- 
entration camp. 

At the same time other periodicals, like the monthly review Politique, 
the weekly Temps Présent (now resurrected as Temps Nouveau and 
subject to continual suspension for its fidelity to its principles), the 
rtnightly Vie Intellectuelle (edited by the Dominicans), were distinguish- 
g themselves by their progressive outlook and insistence on morality in 
blic life, whether national or international. In the intellectual field, 
he resurgence of Christian values was one of the most striking features 
the period. Bergson, as we have noted, had been among its fore- 
unners, and the evolution of his own thought was bringing him ever 
rer to a fully Christian conception. In 1937, the International 
gress of Philosophy held in Paris proved'a triumph for the two 
atest Christian philosophers, held by many to be the first philoso- 
rs of the age—Maurice Blondel and Jacques Maritain. The positivist 
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materialism that had so long dominated French thought was clearly: 
dead. French literature found such Catholic writers as Claudel, 
Brémond, Mauriac, Bernanos, among its most honoured exponents. A 
symptom of the new spirit was the performance of the fifteenth century 
Passion Play in front of Notre Dame de Paris, under municipal auspices, 
when the names of Cardinal Verdier and leading Catholics figured 
among the organisers side by side with those of many who had once 
been ferocious anti-clericals, and the Garde Républicaine actually took 
part in the performance. 

Among the masses, too, anti-religious prejudice was being attenuated, 
largely through the work of the Catholic social movements. In 1937 the 
J.O.C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique) could rally 50,000 members to a 
monster demonstration in Paris, yet it was a part of a network of 
vigorous Catholic youth organisations. Membership of the Christian 
trade unions rose to half a million. Though anti-religious prejudice still 
lingered in certain quarters (a Socialist Congress in 1939 protested 
against the broadcasting of religious services), it was widely abating. 
The attempt of the Communist leader Thorez to seek a rapprochement 
with Catholics, recognising their zealous efforts for social reforms, while 
it could have no practical consequences, would have been inconceivable 
a few years before. 

In 1938 there was founded a new movement, the Nouvelles Equipes 
Francaises, sponsored by young Catholics from the Christian-Demo- 
cratic and Catholic Social camp, and seeking to rally all men of good 
will to work for a true democracy, a cleansing of political life, and the 
creation among Frenchmen of a real sense of community. For the first 
time a Catholic movement was taking a national lead; its sound 
idealism, the surety of its principles, came as a refreshment and an 
encouragement to many, whatever their religious convictions, who, as 
the shadow of war drew nearer, grew aware of all that Christian values 
meant and could mean in the life of France and the civilisation threat- 
ened by cynical egoism from within and from without by an alien faith. 
It might well seem as if the clericalism and anti-clericalism of an older 
generation had been finally surmounted. 

There had been, indeed, a widespread spiritual revival, but it has to 
be realised that this still affected only an élite. Where its repercussions 
on public life were concerned, the bulk of French Catholics remained in 
their traditional apathy, while the more reactionary had relaxed nothing 
of their hostility. The new movement was still like a young plantation, 
growing between the roots of gnarled and decaying trees, with immense 
promise for the future, but as yet overshadowed. 

In France to-day Charles Maurras boasts that Marshal Pétain’ ‘ 
régime is in perfect accord with the Action Frangaise outlook, and there 
are signs that clericalism and anti-clericalism have once more raised 
their ugly heads. At the same time, however, there is clear indicatio: 
that the new spirit is still potent, finding as vigorous expression as a 
régime of coercion allows. Again, the new union between Catholic and 
Socialist trade unionists, working for Free France and a social pro- 
gramme in which Christian-Democratic influence is dominant, the 
honour in which religion is held in the Free French Forces, the wide 
recognition of the importance of the thought of a Jacques Maritain, all 
show the working of the same leaven: the France of to-morrow will 
draw strength from her Christian heritage. 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


THE IDEA OF THE REICH IN 
GERMAN HISTORY. 


Y styling their creation the Third Reich, the leaders of the ‘‘ New 
Beennaay ” have endeavoured to secure a solid basis of historical 

continuity for an attempt which of its very nature lacks all 
elements of stability. In their own country success has been theirs. 
Their version of history has been accepted, and the Third Reich 
acclaimed as the legitimate successor of the First and Second, as the 
fulfilment of German history. The Nazi leaders cannot, however, 
deceive the world. Even a cursory survey of history will prove at once 
that their claims are unfounded. Yet here again, as on so many other 
occasions, the Fuhrer has utilised genuine and even legitimate aspira- 
tions for his own evil ends. 

The vision of the Reich has in all ages profoundly influenced German 
thought and history. Far from being a mere Utopia—for was it not 
realised during the reign of Charlemagne, the founder of the first Reich, 
and again, though this time with a different accent, under the Hohen- 
stauffen Emperors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries >—it em- 
bodies all the hopes and desires of the nation. Yet it is more than a 
merely national ideal, though at times, when the desire for material 
success was stronger than the longing for a just and equitable European 
order, this fact was forgotten. It is strictly speaking a supranational 
ideal, and as such it deserves to be studied by all who have the unity 
of Europe at heart. For the medieval Imperium Sacrum represents the 
second, and in fact last, attempt to express the unity of Europe in the 
political field. 

The idea of the Reich was first realised in history after centuries of 
unrest and struggle in which the barbarians from the north and east 
had been occupied in founding their kingdoms and assimilating to a 
sreater or lesser degree the civilisation of Rome. At an age when the 
differences between Neustrians and Aquitanians (the French of the 
future) on the one hand and the Austrasians (the future Germans) on 
the other had not led to open rivalry, when the idea of the “ per- 
petuity, unity and sanctity of the Roman Empire ”’ was still prevalent, 
the genius of one man, who, may it be remarked in parenthesis, is 
honoured as a national hero both in Germany and in France, created a 
political entity which, though in a changed form, was to last for over 
one thousand years. 

_ The coronation of Charles the Great as Emperor of the Romans by 
Pope Leo the Third, on Christmas Day in St. Peter’s in the year 800, 
is one of the most significant facts of European history. By the public 
acknowledgment of a Frankish king as lawful successor to the Roman 
Empire, it marks the fusion of the imperial with the theocratic ideal 
in the west. For it was not a new territorial power, which the Pope of 
his own free will was conferring, but a new dignity, which made the 

“ pious’ and peace-giving Emperor, crowned by God” the temporal 
head of the Christian Commonwealth, even as the Pope is its spiritual 
head. Thus deriving his power from the only source of true authority, 
the Emperor, “ unlike the king, who is charged with the care of one 
pation, is the maker and maintainer of that social order wherein 
kingdoms are but as passing accidents.”’ 

Charlemagne was fully conscious of the responsibilities which his 
imperial position involved. The oath of allegiance taken by all his 
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subjects as ordained the year following his coronation is expressive of 
his conception of a Christian Reich. It bound each to live “ according | 
to his strength and knowledge in the holy service of God . . . to do no} 
violence towards Holy Church or to widows or orphans or strangers, | 
seeing that the Emperor has been appointed after the Lord and His 
Saints, the protector and defender of all such.”’ Charles the Great} 
devoted all his indefatigable energy to the realisation of this end. His 
internal policy was governed by the triple aim of regenerating the} 
Christian Church, making justice supreme in the lands already con-} 
quered, and repressing the barbarian and the heathen. f 

The missi dominici, the “ justices in eyre’”’ and supervisors of ad-| 
ministration, as representatives of the Emperor, were sent throughout | 
the imperial dominions to see that local justice was administered and| 
that there was no oppression of the weak. They were instrumental in| 
enforcing the Emperor’s will even in the most distant parts of a realm 
which comprised the whole of modern France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Italy as far as Rome, Germany as far as the Elbe, 
Dalmatia and Bohemia. To these misst dominici Charlemagne gave 
personal instructions, one of which, interpreting the new oath of} 
allegiance, bears witness to his exalted conception of the duties of a} 
subject of the Reich. “‘ The obedience which they promise by the oath 
is absolute ; for the object of the Emperor’s rule is justice, and to} 
resist him is to contend with God. The Emperor wills that there be} 
justice in the dealings of man with man and, more than that, in the! 
very hearts of men. The oath binds all men to assist him in this} 
double task ; it,is a promise that each in his degree will be God’s 
servant.” 

The foreign policy of Charlemagne was mainly dictated by equally} 
high principles. His wars were undertaken in a crusading spirit to} 
extend the Kingdom of God and the rule of His Church upon earth. |} 
Nor did he hesitate, in true medieval fashion, to apply brute force in| 
pursuit of this end. He compelled the conquered Saxons to accept the 
Christian Faith, and in the newly gained territory violation of the laws 
of the Church ranked as high as treason, and was punished with equal} 
severity. The violence of his methods has, especially of late, given rise 
to much criticism of his ideal, and the modern pagans of National 
Socialist extraction have started a campaign against Charles, denounc- 
ing him for having forced the alien yoke of Christianity upon one of the 
sturdiest German .tribes, thus preventing the whole people from} 
developing a religious system of its own, wherein it could find its| 
exclusive salvation. 

Yet history belies the Nazi theory. Towards the end of the ninth| 
century a monk, one of the members of the conquered race, expresses} 
his realisation of the significance of the actions of Charlemagne,} 
terrible though they were at the time : | 


He swept away the dark, deceitful night 

And taught our race to know the only light. 
The strife was long, the peril great and sore, 
And heavy toil and sleepless watch he bore. 

But these be things all Europe has by heart ; 
All Europe in that mighty work had part ; 

The hosts of all his realm he did combine 

To drag this people from the devil’s shrine. 

For who can turn fierce heathen from their bent 
By soft persuasion and sage argument ? 


Fike ape 
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_ The Reich of Charlemagne, however, depended too completely on the 
genius of one man to survive in its entirety. By the Treaty of Verdun, 
as early as 843, a division of the Carolingian Empire into three parts, 
the France, Germany and Italy of the future, was effected, a fact, it is 
interesting to note, still regretted in contemporary Germany, though 
not, indeed, by National Socialists. The imperial crown was still worn 
by a Carolingian, but the Emperors were no longer inspired by the lofty 
ideals of Charlemagne and, on the death of Charles the Fat in 888, the 
Carolingian Empire came to an undistinguished end. The imperial 
idea, however, remained, and as the imperial dignity was not hered- 
itary, the crown passed to others. As historical records have little to 
tell of these, and as it is certain that, previous to the year 962, there was 
no Emperor i in the west for a whole generation, we can gather that the 
attempt of Charles the Great to weld Europe together had resulted in 
temporary failure. Yet so powerful was the influence of his example, 
so potent the idea of the Imperium Sacrum, that it was possible to 
re-establish the Reich on a new basis. 

The coronation of Otto the First of Saxony, surnamed “ the Great,”’ 
as ‘Emperor ever august of the Romans,” by Pope John XII, on 
February 2nd, 962, marks the birth of the ‘“‘ Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation.” As its name implies, it was materially not com- 
parable to the creation of Charlemagne. It united only two-thirds of 
the territory which Charles had called his own. France was already 
developing independently of both Germany and Italy. Moreover, the 
power of the great vassals had increased considerably since his time, 
and they were as ready as ever to wage war against their liege lord as 
well as against each other. Finally, national divergences throughout 
Europe had become more marked. Each country had begun to pride 
itself on its own history, celebrate its national heroes, and develop its 
dialect as a vehicle of literature. Already the deep divisions of the 
future were preparing. 

_ Even when all these differences are taken into account, it must be 
acknowledged that the fundamental unity of Europe was still unshaken. 
Above all, her peoples were most firmly linked by the bond of a common 
faith, which afforded them a unity by far transcending the superficial 
differences of race and language. In the political field they were 
developing along parallel lines towards the feudal system of govern- 
ment, which was essentially the same throughout Europe. Lastly, they 
were united by a common civilisation. The student of medieval litera- 
ture, for instance, cannot fail to be struck by its uniformity. It is true 
that the treatment of medieval legends and lays varies in the different 
countries, the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes suffering a definite 
transformation at the hands of Wolfram von Eschenbach. But 
considered as a whole, medieval literature is less notable for its dis- 
similarities than for its essential unity. 

_ The peoples of Europe were, therefore, still able to appreciate an 
attempt to express their unity in a political form, and the imperial 
dignity, though not always acknowledged in practice, was still, in 
heory, respected. Nor was this respect fundamentally shaken by the 
long struggle between the temporal and the spiritual power. For 
Germany herself, however, the union with Italy and the succession to 
he imperial crown led to most serious results. It had, for better or 
worse, bound her to the imperial idea and thus sown the seeds of a 
conflict which runs through her subsequent history. To be the successor 
to the Roman Empire in a Christian Europe lays a great obligation upon 
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anation : it isa sacred trust only too likely to be betrayed from within. 
For the Germans, as well as other nations, had their nationalist aspira- 
tions which were in fundamental opposition to the imperial idea, and 
again and again the two came into conflict. It was, taken on its highes 

level, a conflict between the natural expansiveness of a nation and it 

supranational mission, which made it guardian of the common heritage 
of Europe and the bearer of its unity, and as such it has been implicitl 

recognised in the past by the German people, whose unmistakable 
messianic consciousness originates here». Yet it was only sporadically 
and in flashes of intense insight that the real issue was illuminated : 
it was usually obscured by the insistent claims of the hour and the 
narrowness of a materialistic outlook. 

Thus throughout the ages many have regretted the frequent marches 
to Rome which weakened the power of the crown in Germany, and 
caused untold thousands of Germans to languish in the hot summers of 
Italy or to perish on her battlefields. Many have blamed the “ Holy 
Roman Empire ”’ for retarding the unification of Germany and Italy, 
which eventually took place at a time when Britain and France had 
already acquired great empires overseas. There have also been many, 
and theirs is a dangerous misconception, who have interpreted the 
actions of the Saxon Kaiser and his many successors in a purely nation- 
alistic sense. Yet there can be no doubt that the idea of the “ Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation,” whatever its reality may have 
been, is essentially the same as that of the Reich of Charlemagne—the | 
expression of the unity of Christian Europe in a political form. As such 
the Catholic Church has always acknowledged it. The Roman Missal 
for Good Friday still contains a prayer which was formerly said for the 
head of the Holy Roman Empire: Oremus et pro Christianissimo Im- 
peratore nostro, ut Deus et Dominus noster subditas alli faciat omnes 
barbaras nationes, ad nostram perpetuam pacem. If further proof were 
needed, we might point to the fact that, in spite of the most serious | 
onslaughts on its unity, the Holy Roman Empire survived for more 
than 800 years. It was only when the Nationalist States had fully 
developed and the brotherhood of all men before God had been replaced ! 
by the pseudo-liberty, fraternity, and equality of the French Revolution, 
that the Reich fell. 

In Germany the development of the royal, the nationalist idea at the 
expense of the imperial finds its tangible expression in the rise of 
Prussia and the subsequent foundation of the Hohenzollern Empire by 
Bismarck. This was no longer a Reich in the original sense of the word. | 
_ It was a purely nationalist conception, and as such, since it did not 
include Austria, not even the fulfilment of German history as a whole. | 
Yet the idea of the Reich had impressed itself so deeply upon the | 
consciousness of the people that efforts were made to link the new 
empire, whose history barely reached back further than the Thirty 
Years’ War, with the more glorious imperial past. In the new reading 
of history, the Carolingian Empire as well as the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation ’’ were presented as purely German creations, 
and the imperial idea interpreted in a strictly national sense. In spite 
of many and weighty opinions to the contrary, it must, however, be. 
maintained that in the Hohenzollern Empire nationalism was still 
restrained by Christian principles, and it was only when, in the National 
Socialist State, the last vestiges of Christianity had been discarded that 
its worst potentialities were realised. 

When in its turn the Second Reich crumbled to pieces at the end of 
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| the last war, the vision of a Third Reich with its promise of political 
' power continued to exert its influence upon a nation profoundly 
humiliated by defeat. In one of the Nazi classics, Moeller van den 
" Bruck’s study Das dritte Reich (1923), obscure and immature though 
| it may be, such yearnings of a dissatisfied nation become articulate, 
| yearnings, it must be emphasised, not only for political power but for 
| responsible government and true authority. 
| The “ Third Reich ” of Adolf Hitler’s making brought no such fulfil- 
| ment. It is true, it brought the German people great military and 
' political power, but this power has been bought at a terrible price. It 
| has cost the destruction of all that, throughout the centuries, the 
| nations of Europe have held most sacred: liberty, justice, and their 
_ Christian civilisation. Nor is the Third Reich with its persecution of 
| Christianity, its mockery of justice, its concentration camps, a suitable 
_ instrument to bring about a new European order. Built as it is on 
| hatred and brute force, with the enslavement or, in case of insub- 
'_ ordination, the complete annihilation of other nations as its aim, it 
| offers to the horrified observer the spectacle of nationalism run amuck. 
In accepting the “ Third Reich”’ at the hands of their Fihrer, the 
‘German people have betrayed the very idea of the Reich. In their 
_ quest for national aggrandisement, they have sinned against the spirit 
_ of Europe. And Europe, though slowly, is rising to meet the challenge. 
The hideous extravagances of an exaggerated nationalism have com- 
pelled Europe to remember the legacy of Christianity, freedom and 
_ democracy, which is hers by right, and to recognise that the nationalisms 
_of the past are no sure foundation for the building of the new order of 
_ the future. Surely, the time has now come for her to turn her thoughts 
from the terrible realities of the present to the consideration of what 
constitutes her fundamental unity : her racial, linguistic, and cultural 
affinities, and, above all, her Christian patrimony. ‘‘ For these be things 
all Europe has by heart.”’ 


IRENE MARINOFF. 
; 


| THE FAILURE OF HITLER’S 
| POPULATION POLICY. 


: HE undeniable fact that since Hitler attained power the figures 

of marriages and births in Germany have increased gives rise to 
f a certain fear that a danger for the world is involved if other 
states cannot reach the same standard as Germany. Let us examine 
this supposition. The number of marriages and births in Germany was 
extraordinarily low in 1932-3. The reasons are obvious: it was the 
_ time of the greatest world economic depression and Germany had about 
8 million people without work. With the return of these people to 
‘normal working conditions and with the slow disappearance of the 
world economic crisis an improvement in the sphere of population 
policy took place. How far it was the merit of Hitler’s régime or whether 
it was due to the general improvement covering the whole world, is 
going beyond this analysis. Even Nazi theorists acknowledge that the 
_ increase of marriages after 1932 was ‘“‘ mostly a making up for the 
_ Marriages postponed during the economic and state crises,”’ as Professor 
‘Burgdorfer, the leading German expert in population statistics, says in 
a special number of the Vélkischer Beobachter of January 30th, 1941. 
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The number of marriages declined in 1932 to the abnormal level of |} 
517,000, but increased owing to the reasons cited above to 740,000 in |} 
1934. In 1935-8 it was stabilised on an average lower level of | 
610-640,000. In 1939 there appeared again a considerable rise up to | 
772,000, but Burgdorfer admits that the increase took place “‘ to go per } 
cent. in the second half of 1939, that is the time after the outbreak of | 
the war.” Therefore it is “ only an anticipation of marriages which } 
were planned for a far later date.”” Heisforced toadmit that thenumber’ | 
of marriages in 1940 was far lower, declining to 611,000. It has to be | 
remembered that Nazi Germany is devoting a great part of its propa- | 
ganda to an increase of marriages, even granting material assistance | 
(marriage loans) and despising those who do not fulfil the official wish. 
For instance, they impose high taxes on bachelors and bachelor civil | 
servants are denied promotion. Bearing this in mind, it must be said | 
that the policy of National Socialism has suffered a real failure in this | 
important sector. An improvement, however, has been attained in | 
comparison with the year 1932, which can by no means figure as a 
starting-point. The number of marriages is now on a normal level, 
which would have been the case under any other régime. Even the | 
material advantages which the Third Reich is offering has effected no — 
change. D. V. Glass (Population Policies and Movements in Europe, | 
Clarendon Press, 1940, p. 306) quotes an older pamphlet of Burgdorfer, — 
Volker am Abgrund (‘ People on the abyss,”’ 1937), ‘‘ that most of the | 
marriages would probably have taken place without the help of loans.” — 
The Nazi régime can achieve little against natural trends. In the years 
before the outbreak of the war the generation born in the most fertile 
period of German history—i.e. before the first world war—was of | 
marriageable age. A careful study published in 1930 (E. Kahn, Der — 
Internationale Geburtenstretk) concluded that the number of marriages — 
would sink very considerably after 1940 or thereabouts, when the war- — 
and post-war generation, which was naturally much weaker, would ~ 
reach the age of 20-30. | 
The marriage statistics are not sufficient to give a complete view of © 
German population policy. The decisive figure is the surplus of births © 
over deaths. We have to neglect the deaths due to the war, and we © 
consider only conditions in the old Reich without Austria. Whatever ~ 
the reasons, the death-rate in Germany has increased, as is proved ~ 
directly from a Nazi source. Burgdérfer published statistics in the 
article of the Volkischer Beobachter (January 30th, 1941) quoted above, 
which says that, in Germany in the bad year 1932, 12 in every 1,000 
inhabitants died, while the death-rate increased in 1940 up to 14, even — 
16 per 1,000. This fact alone minimises the value of an increase in the 
birth-rate. The Hitler régime endeavours to stimulate the wish for — 
children in German women /by far-reaching measures, by granting ~ 
marriage loans, alleviation in repayment of the loans in the case of 
birth of children, family allowances, by alleviation of taxes and reduc- 
tion of railway fares for families with many children, the glorification 
of the German woman who gives birth to many children. The Third — 
Reich abolishes the stain of the illegitimate child in order to increase — 
the birth-rate. What is the result ? The birth-rate increased from 1933 
to 1939, but in 1940 a retrogression took place. ‘‘ The permanent 
increase of births was completed in May 1940 ” (Frankfurter Zeitung, 
February 7th, 1941). The German press, for instance the Frankfurter — 
Zeitung (April 27th, 1941), quotes from the official periodical Wirtschaft 
und Stausik some indications about the balance of population policy — 
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for 1940, but it is remarkable that the exact number of births in this 
') year has not yet been published. We can only conclude that the birth- 
')) rate suffered a slight decline compared with 1939. Burgdorfer consoles 
| himself by the reflection that in war-time nothing more favourable 
| could be expected, and hides the fact that a decrease in the birth-rate 
} would have taken place without war. Even taking the figures most 
| favourable to the Nazis, Martin Abbotson is right when he says (The 
| Liberation of Germany, 1939, p. 95): “In 1912 the excess of births 
)) over deaths was 504,000. It is now with a much larger total of popula- 
q 3 about 480,000 a year, in spite of all the prizes for marriage and 
| child-bearing.” If Dr. Arthur Giitt, Head of National Hygiene Depart- 
| ment in the Reich Ministry of the Interior, says in the collective 
} publication Germany Speaks (1938), a propaganda work for English 
) readers: “It is a great mistake to believe that the German people has 
| become a growing people again. . . . Even the number of children born 
) in 1935 is insufficient to insure a numerical increase or even to maintain 
| the nation’s present numerical strength” ; it is perhaps meant to lull 
| the outside world into security. But even for those figures most favour- 
| able for the Hitler régime (1939), Burgdorfer is forced to state that it is 
) the first time for twelve years that the birth-rate has almost reached a 
) level which is necessary to keep up the present population. To complete 
| this aim, ashe says, 1° 8 per cent. are missing. Some days later (Der neue 
Tag, February 17th, 1941) he gives the birth-rate as only 1-2 per cent. 
| too low. According to the April number of Wirtschaft und Statistik it 
| was in 1940 2-4 per cent. too low. The increase of the birth-rate from 
) 1933 to 1939 is therefore not sufficient to secure the reproduction of the 
) German people. It was not even reached in the most favourable year of 
1939. In the following years it is getting even worse. There is no 


| of the war,” Die Zeit, Reichenberg, February 9th, 1941), says: ‘‘ The 
number of births reached only a small margin below the level necessary 
' for the continuance of our people. In 1939 we achieved by no means a 
| satisfactory level and the war is going to give us a natural setback. ... 
' It is not an optimistic picture which has been drawn here. We had not 
| yet overcome the difficulties when the war broke out.” Dr. Walter 
| Gross, Leader of the race-political office of the N.S.D.A.P., declared in 
| a lecture at Prague (Der neue Tag, October 26th, 1940) : ‘‘ The victory 
| of the cradles must be added to the victory of arms. It must be ac- 
_ knowledged that the problems of population policy are severe, now and 
_ for the future. The increased professional activity of women, the 
_ housing shortage, the approach of the weaker war- and post-war- 
| generation to marriageable age, will bring an obvious setback in the 
birth-rate.” This does not sound very triumphant. 
__ Even if we concede a success to National Socialism in this line and 
_ neglect the fact quoted by Glass (p. 275), that the Reich Office for 
_ Statistics in 1930—without knowing the subsequent attempts of the 
_ Hitler régime—gave a far higher estimate of the birth-rate for the 
| following years, we have to ask: is this doubtful success due to the 
_ Nazi propaganda? The Hitler régime has not been able to raise the 
_ birth-rate to a point necessary for the further stability of the German 
_ people. But is the pure numerical success a merit of his ideology ? Not 
_ at all. The number of abortions in Germany in the time before Hitler 
| was estimated by experts at 800,000-1,000,000 in one year (Glass, 
\? Pp. 279). It is a well-known fact that abortion is prosecuted and punished 
i 
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far more severely under Hitler than before. It was partly due to this 
great number of abortions that the birth-rate in Germany declined so 
heavily before 1933. If it increased later on it is more on account of 
fear than the wish for more children, which the régime claims to have 
aroused. In considering the statistics about the decrease of abortions, 
Glass comes to the same conclusion. Interesting facts about this are 
given by Kirkpatrick (Woman in Nazi Germany, 1939, Pp. 155): “ One. 
informant told of a small village in which a surprising number of | 
peasant women, approaching middle-age,;.shamefacedly and perhaps a 
little indignantly, produced children at a time when their other children 
were grown up. The explanation given was that they were no longer 
able to obtain the usual abortion on which they had come to rely.” 
In addition, the propaganda against the use of contraceptives continues 
and it is difficult to obtain them now, though formerly one could get 
them cheap or even free from the health insurance. The “ additional 
children,’’ born under Hitler, are therefore not “‘ children of confidence,” 
that is confidence in Hitler’s régime, as Burgdérfer wishes his readers 
to believe, although many other items in his two articles refute this 
allegation. The statement of Dr. Astel, the Rector of the Jena Uni- 
versity and Head of the Health and Race Department for Thuringia, 
sounds more veracious. In a lecture at Prague, he says (Der neue Tag, 
March 5th, 1941) that “‘ 80 per cent. of German women are not con- 
cerned with the increase of the birth-rate during recent years.’’ This 
is indeed a clear proof that National Socialism in this sector, which he 
called “ die Geburtenschlacht ”’ (‘‘ the battle of births ’’), has suffered 
an obvious defeat. 

What conclusions can be drawn from those facts? First, that it is 
a mistake to be dazzled by numbers where individuals are concerned. 
The Nazis are getting excited about high numbers and do not ask—in 
spite of all the racial theories—about the quality. Serious population 
politicians will view with sorrow the tragic advent of a coming genera- 
tion of hungry children, born of undernourished parents, not because 
the parents wished it, but because the Fiihrer commands it and punishes 
those who do not act according to his will. Most probably fertility 
itself is lessened by the unsatisfactory food, lacking in vitamins. 
Furthermore, the Nazis confess that, despite their gigantic efforts, they 
have not been able to raise the birth-rate to a level necessary for the 
continuance of the German people at its present level. The Nazis 
press German peasants from non-German countries into the Reich, not 
least because they hope to get from them an improvement of fertility. 
‘Evidently they cannot use their old “living space’ to a full extent. 
Yet the Nazis bother the world continually with their demands for 
larger “‘ living space.”’ The final conclusion is that the most intensive 
propaganda finds an insurmountable barrier in human nature. The 
totalitarianism of National Socialism may invade all sectors of human 
activity, it might gain the intellectual approval of many people ; but 
the men and women who are subdued physically and mentally by it 
remain the same human beings with their good and bad qualities, 
dominated by the same passions, the same fears and the same sorrows 
as people elsewhere. This conviction gives us hope for the hour when 
the German people, after so many years of enslavement, will be liberated 
from their oppressors. 

GEORGE BRUNNER. 
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ke HE pleasure of the palate has been recognised in all ages and all 
lands as long as it was owed to the juices extracted from fruit 
or corn. “ A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and thou ” expresses a 
poet’s yearning, without considering the fact that actually most men, 
if placed before the alternative of a good square meal washed down by 
cold water, or a loaf of bread accompanied by the rarest of wines, would 
choose the former ; and that not merely because of the sense of sated 
‘well-being which follows hunger appeased, but because the flavour of 
food has its own place among the delights of the senses. It is as elusive 
to the pen as colour or sound, and it is easier to find words for the 
effect of wine upon a man’s nature than to express the enjoyment of 
tasting flavours—honey-sweet, cream-smooth, subtle as the olive, 
crisp and warm as new bread. The sense of taste is bound up with that 
of smell, of all senses the one most closely associated with memory. 
No stimulus evokes a scene out of the past more vividly than an odour 
'which was connected with it, but taste can also be potent in recalling 
bygone days. “ A cake like Mother made ”’ is not meant as a reproach 
to all cake-makers other than a man’s mother : it does not refer to any 
ordinary cake at all, but to a magic cake flavoured with the past, and 
_iced with the coloured sugar of childhood memories. 
Some recollections, the pleasures of a holiday abroad, for instance 
| (when such holidays were still possible), include the interest of a change 
of diet. The liquid ruby of cherry jam recalls breakfasts eaten on a 
balcony, where the preserve was spread on flaky rolls which melted in 
| the mouth, while the sun sparkled on Swiss mountain peaks, white 
‘under a picture-postcard blue sky. The gastronomic pleasures of France 
were the most varied of all; an omelette aux fines herbes may evoke 
| some provincial French inn, where such an omelette was served at a 
, long table in a cobbled courtyard, to be followed, no doubt, by a rich 
| well-ripened cheese. And who, in the more sophisticated surroundings 
'of a Paris restaurant, has not eaten Poulet au Riz garnished with 
/asparagus tips and tiny mushroom buttons, the whole served in an 
_indescribably delicate sauce ? Again, was there ever a pleasanter hot 
drink than a cup of coffee capped with whipped cream, accompanied 
_by the inevitable glass of cold water, drunk at some open-air café in 
Vienna to the strains of a gypsy band? But that was not in the sad, 
shabby capital which had seen better days in the period between 1918 
and 1939, but in the old pre-war Vienna; one always had to wait a 
long time to be served by the dawdling care-free Austrian waiters, but 
*the meals were worth waiting for when at last they came. The Austrians 
used to despise the heavier German food as all things else that were 
German ; their skill as pastrycooks led to the contemptuous description 
of a German blancmange as “‘ something which they call a sweet in 
Berlin, but which we use for paper-hanging in Vienna.’’ Happy home- 
‘comings have their own memories of food, centred round the familiar 
English station with its friendly porters and comfortable trains, its 
daily paper and cup of hot tea, and then the first English breakfast— 
toast and translucent amber marmalade, and that unique and unsur- 
passable and once familiar dish, bacon and eggs. English cooking at its 
_best is very good indeed. Who would want to improve on a roast saddle 
of Sussex mutton, on duck with green peas and apple-sauce, on a fruit 
pie running with juice under its roof of richly browned short pastry, 
“on Stilton cheese or a good Wensleydale ? The inferiority of the English 
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kitchen is to some extent a myth based on the opinion of foreigners, 
whose acquaintance with this country is limited to inferior vee, 
houses, and spread about by those English people who delight in self- 
depreciation, 
n these days writers often attempt to deal with the quality of food 
rather than with its quantity. Cronin, for instance, likes to describe 
some particular dish. ‘“ Now she was eating her macullum, a delicious 
concoction of ice-cream and raspberry juice, which, cunningly blending: 
the subtly acid essence of the fruit with the cold mellow sweetness at 
ice-cream, melted upon her tongue in an exquisite and unexpected 
delight ”’ (Hatter's Castle). In To the Lighthouse Virginia Woolf, having: 
described the dinner-table lit up with eight candles and made lovely 
with a dish of yellow and purple fruit in the middle, goes into pleasant 
detail about the chief dish, Baus en Danube, prepared according to an 
old French recipe: “‘ an exquisite scent of olives and oil and juice rose 
from the great brown dish as Marthe, with a little flourish, took the 
cover off. The cook had spent three days over that dish, And she must 
take great care, Mrs. Ramsay thought, diving into the soft mass, to 
choose a specially tender piece for William Bankes. And she peered 
into the dish, with its shiny walls and its confusion of savoury brown 
and yellow meats, and its bay leaves and its wine, and thought, This 
will celebrate the occasion.’’ What occasion could be celebrated in any 
household in these days by a dish which took three days of preparation 
in the kitchen? Not even victory and peace! | 
In the past it was usually the quantity of food with which literature 
was concerned, Food has always been abundant in this country, and 
until the twentieth century the comfortable classes over-ate, although 
excessive drinking had long gone out of fashion. Dickens, not unnatur-_ 
ally, compensates for hungry childhood daydreams by gloating over 
imaginary feasts. ‘‘ Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds; a feathered phenomenon, to which a 
black swan was a matter of course—and in truth it was something like 
it in that house. Mrs, Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a- 
little saucepan) hissing hot ; Master Peter mashed the potatoes with 
incredible vigour ; Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce ; Martha _ 
dusted the hot plates ; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner 
at the table; the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not 
forgetting themselves, and mounting guard upon their posts, crammed 
spoons into their mouths, lest they should shriek for goose before their 
turn came to be helped. At last the dishes were set on, and grace was— 
said, It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking 
* slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it in the breast ; 
but when she did, and when the long expected gush of stuffing issued 
forth, one murmur of delight arose all round the board, and even Tiny 
Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table with the 
handle of his knife and feebly cried Hurrah!” (A Christmas Carol). 
Trollope takes enormous meals as a matter of course ; for him it is a 
symbol of poverty to be reduced to cold mutton. A breakfast described 
by him seems like a scene from the Arabian Nights to the modern 
reader. The table was heavily laden with silver and china, “ the 
apparent object had been to spend money without obtaining brilliancy” 
or splendour. . . . The silver forks were so heavy as to be disagreeable 
to the hand.” And this is what was served at that table: ‘“ The tea 
consumed was the very best, the coffee the very blackest, the cream the 
very thickest ; there was dry toast and buttered toast, muffins and 
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rumpets, hot bread and cold bread, white bread and brown bread, 
‘home-made bread and bakers’ bread, wheaten bread and oaten bread } 
) and if there be other breads than these, they were there ; there were 
eggs in napkins, and crispy bits of bacon under silver covers ; and 
|) there were little fishes in a little box ; and devilled kidneys frizzling 
,) on a hot-water dish. . . . Over and above this, on a snow-white napkin, 
|) spread upon the sideboard, was a huge ham and a huge sirloin; the 
| latter having laden the dinner table on the previous evening. Such was 
‘the ordinary fare at Plumstead Episcopi ”’ (The Warden). 
_ As people began to eat less there was at first a decline in the interest 
| taken in food, In the early years of the century it was not considered 
| good form to talk about it at table, as though some of the old Puritan 
“abhorrence of the bodily pleasures had been revived in relation to 
| eating. But gradually there grew up a new knowledge of food values, 
/ and with that a new concern in its preparation, Stress was laid on the 
connection between health and diet ; hospitals opened special depart- 
| ments in charge of dieteticians originally trained in America. It was 
| discovered that a considerable proportion of the nation suffered, not 
from hunger, but from malnutrition, The surprising record of general 
good health since the outbreak of the war makes it probable that the 
|) poorest classes are now better fed under the rationing system than they 
| were before. Rationing has brought about a change in the public point 
of view. Food has become not merely a topic of conversation among 
| housewives, it has become the topic, In the street, in trains and ‘buses, 
at tea parties, in shops, the discussion goes on endlessly—food supplies, 
“food shortage, new ways of cooking whatever food happens to be 
_ accessible at the moment, how to make the most of what food there is. 
} Women are using their intelligence and taking pride in the job, and a 
Se improvement in the standard of cooking is likely to be one of the 
| lasting changes in English social life, Another and more important 
| change arising out of the present situation is the establishment of 
‘communal kitchens. 
| “The communal feeding of other workers, and evacuated mothers 
_and children in congested reception areas, also remains a fixed principle, 
| The 12 million meals a week provided outside the home must represent 
ia substantial spread out of available food. The system did not exist in 
| the last war, when, of course, there was nothing like the wholesale 
dispersal of women and children and war workers of all kinds. These 
“outside meals affect most classes of the active population, and in that 
“way they bring more equality of expense and wt ea than if there 
was more scrambling for home rations ” (Extract from leading article, 
Birmingham Gazette). An account of one such communal kitchen may 
Serve to show the kind of way in which many of these places have been 
created and developed by voluntary effort, in truly English fashion, 
throughout the whole country. A little market town of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants became a reception area and found its population 
increased by half. In the summer of 1940 a group of ladies, wives of 
‘local tradesmen and town councillors, came together and decided to 
Open a communal kitchen. They were without experience, and there 
_was no suitable accommodation, but their goodwill and initiative were 
unlimited, Some rooms were taken in a Council School which had been | 


used for teaching girls Domestic Science; an extra gas stove was 
i 
| 


installed, trestle tables and forms, crockery and cutlery were begged 
or borrowed ; cooking utensils were given by shops, and fruit, veget- 
ables and rabbits were sent in from country houses round about ; the 
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American Red Cross gave cases of molasses and flour and dried fruit. 
On the opening day an excellent eightpenny dinner was served to about 
thirty London evacuees billeted without cooking facilities, and for most 
of them the good hot midday meal was the one thing which made their 
temporary makeshift existence tolerable. When Coventry and South- 
ampton were bombed, there was a fresh influx of evacuees, and in a 
few months the number had increased to a hundred ; then the Ministry 
of Education asked the Committee to undertake the feeding of 
necessitous children from the poorest local and evacuated schools, 
Another classroom was commandeered-and more voluntary helpers 
enrolled ;_ these all agreed that they knew of no social work more 
satisfactory than this, there being some special secret sense of comfort 
in setting food before the hungry. The next step was to throw open 
the canteen to the general public, and now, after a year’s work, the 
Committee is considering whether to take over the Corn Exchange, the 
largest building in the town, for this British Restaurant. 

School feeding is better done separately than at a communal kitchen. 
Lord Horder is constantly urging the need for standard meals in schools, 
but not nearly enough is yet being done in that direction. According 
to a recent letter in The Times from the Children’s Nutrition Council, 
there are still many populous boroughs within about fifty miles of 
London where less than 5 per cent. of the children are given midday 
meals. All canteens do not make arrangements for children, and even 
where they do they are not necessarily the most suitable. At the canteen 
described above, for instance, the children gulped down their food 
greedily, snatching their plates almost before the helpers could take 
them from the trays, pathetically afraid lest there might not be enough 
to go round. At school there would have been time and opportunity to 
teach them clean and pleasant table manners, to help them to wait 
upon one another, and to let them realise that there is a special delight, 
enhancing the pleasure of eating, in a meal shared in common. 

One thing is certain—communal feeding for children and adults alike, 
still only in its early stages, has come to stay. There was a time when 
the dinner table was the daily place of meeting in any reasonably 
well-to-do household ; now that husbands and wives, parents and 
children, are widely scattered that has become impossible, and it was 
not customary in any case among the very poor, where meals were 
necessarily a makeshift affair, It may be that, owing to the declining 
birth-rate and the increasing number of women in industry and the 
professions, the habit may never be revived on a large scale. There is 
no need to lament the change from the too rigid and shut-in individual- 
* ism of the past to a more neighbourly spirit. Communal meals do not 
mean the break-up of family life. Even in Utopia, “ though no man be 
prohibited to dine at home, yet no man doth it willingly, because it is 
counted a point of small honesty. And also it were a folly to take the 
_ pain to dress a bad dinner at home, when they may be welcome to good 
and fine fare so nigh hand at the hall.’”’ More’s Utopians left “ nothing 
undone that maketh for the cheering of the company. For they be 
much inclined to this opinion : to think no kind of pleasure forbidden, 
whereof cometh no harm.” There is no better way to make people 
know that they are all members of one community than by the common 
breaking of bread. 

D. L. HoBMan. 
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_*7*HE Home Front in Germany.—Those whose business it is to assess 
i the staying-power of the German people keep an eye firmly trained 
_ upon the potato supply. There are those who maintain that 
German morale during the last war received its first decisive blow 
‘when potatoes became scarce. To the German, as to many other 
‘peoples, the potato, like water in the desert, is a matter of solemn 
‘importance. Much interest, therefore, was aroused in this country by 
the news, officially announced by the German Government on March 
23rd, that from April 6th potatoes would be rationed in Berlin, and 
would be supplied only on the surrender of coupons. The amount of 
the ration, it was declared, would be announced from time to time by 

‘the Head Food Office. An official statement was issued on the same day, 
explaining that the unusually long frost had made it impossible either 

to transport potatoes to the towns, or to open the clamps in the country. 

It is to be remarked that in the past few weeks a good deal of activity 

has been evident on the German Home Front, some of it frank and out- 

‘spoken, about the supreme necessity falling upon the German civilian 

population to weather the storms of 1942 as the “‘ decisive” year. An 
‘appeal was made in the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger for economy in “ Ner- 

venkapital.” The 12 Uhr Blatt declared that “‘ the battle front and the 

Home Front are not two different things.”” The Schwarze Korps pub- 
lished a long warning against the danger of war-weariness, quoting the 
lesson of the last war to drive it home. Goebbels, in his weekly article 
in Das Reich, has been telling the German people (particularly in an 

article headed “ Plain Speaking’ on March 2oth) that the hardships 
‘now suffered by the German people are “ child’s play compared with 

‘what awaited the German people if they lost the war.” Géring issued a 
‘strong appeal (March 18th) to the peasantry to make a special effort 
this year to counter the bad effects on agriculture of what he called 
“the unusual length of the winter, the most severe for a century.” A 
‘typically thorough German campaign has, in short, been launched to 
keep up the spirits of the German people as the third winter of the war 
‘comes to an end. A subsidiary factor—of an irritant rather than of an 
essential kind—is the effect of the tobacco shortage on popular nerves. 
‘Tobacco in Germany is rationed. But the problem has not thereby been 
‘solved. Owing, for instance, to difficulties of distribution the Hamburg 
tobacco card entitles the holder to only three cigarettes a day, whereas 
he Berlin card entitles the holder to five. One result is that Hamburg 
‘Visitors to Berlin take all their friends’ cards and collect rations for 
them on the higher scale. Many women, though non-smokers, claim 
their rations and pass them on to others. The Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
evoted a recent article to the new supply difficulties created by the 
ery fact of rationing. 

The Coming Crisis——General Smuts on March 25th last made a 
emarkable speech, typical of his statesmanlike vision in the prevailing 
erplexities. ‘“ We stand [he said] as it were at a great break or divide 
in history. . . . We may lose our direction and run the risk of immeasur- 
able calamity for civilisation. . .. We run the risk of exchanging our 

spiritual birthright for purely material advantage. To-day we witness 
on a world-wide scale the failure of political nationalism and materialism 
to satisfy the deeper needs of man’s spirit. This failure, with the name- 
less sufferings of our generation, will lead to the revival of religious 
faith. . .. The world has no need of a new order or a new plan... . Our 
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Christian civilisation is based on eternal order, an endless plan in the 
message of Christ. His message is: Cherish in love your fellowman, 
irrespective of race or language: cherish and keep the divine idea inj 
your heart as the highest good. This is the message also for the Chur 
of to-day, and for mankind milling round like frightened sheep without 
a shepherd. The Man of Galilee is, and remains, our one and onl 
leader.”” Already the war has produced an impressive stirring of 
Christian thought among the British and English-speaking peoples, 
The Holy Week sermons broadcast by Dr. Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury, will long be remembered for their inspiring 
message. The current discussion about the religious aspect of Anglo 
Russian relations, as illustrated in a lively conference organised by the 
National Peace Council on April roth, is merely one aspect of the wide 
realisation that the post-war settlement must be largely a religiou | 
settlement : involving all the religions of the world, Christianity 
then be put on its mettle. Disunited, it will run the risk of betraying its 
trust. United, or at least co-operating, the Christian bodies will have 
an historic opportunity. Hence in part the urgent importance of an 
Anglo-Russian spiritual understanding. 

A Climax of Mixed Political and Religious Issues.—Up to the time} 
of the present war it was an accepted axiom of the European textbooks 
that ‘‘ wars of religion ’’ came to an end with the Treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648. For nearly a century there had been waged a series of so-called 

“ wars of religion,” involving eight civil wars in France, a revolt of the 
Netherlands, a peasants’ war in Germany, the campaigns of Philip Il} 
of Spain, the Reformation and its upshot in the several secessions from} 
the Roman Catholic Church as the combined result of the spiritual} 
revolts of the Swiss Zwingli, the German Luther, the English Wycliffe, | 
the Czech Hus, the French Calvin, the Dutch Erasmus. The physical) 
wars, as distinct from the spiritual upheavals, had in them a large} 
measure of economic and financial motives, provoked by the fiscal! 
policies of the medieval Papacy. They were not wholly religious wars. | 
In our time it has become the practice of the Vatican to stand aloof 
from the physical arbitrament of conflict, while attempting by nicaay 
of diplomatic as well as spiritual contact, through Nuncios as well as} 
through Apostolic delegates and cardinals, to keep in touch with the 
several temporal Powers upon whose policies depends in greater or 
smaller measure the spiritual welfare of Roman Catholics throughout} 
the world. The recent case of the establishment of diplomatic relations | 
between the Vatican and the Japanese Government—the Government 
_ of a Buddhist country—has symbolised the modern entanglement of | 
religious with political issues in a war of world-wide scope. The entangle- | 
ment is of a formidable implication, such as makes the least cautious 
people pause anxiously as they scan the turmoil. What is to be the | 
result of this present world-revolution upon the religious heritages of | 
mankind ? | 

We are presented with the spectacle of a deliberate and thorough 
Nazi attempt to stamp out Christianity both in Germany and in the 
Nazi-occupied countries. We see Christianity itself split into factions, 
the factions now beginning to explore, under the spur of a common 
menace, the possibility of reunion. We find the Vatican opening a 
diplomatic channel of contact with a Buddhist country, which happens 
to control as a result of recent conquests some 18 million Christians. 
We are given the remarkable circumstance that the Vatican is now i 
full diplomatic contact with each of the chief Powers which happen t 
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‘be ranged against ourselves in the war—Germany, Italy and Japan— 
| but not with any of the chief Powers which constitute what we call the 
nited Nations—the United States, the British Empire, Russia and 
‘China. The British Government, it is true, has a Minister accredited 
‘to the Holy See ; but there is no Nuncio from the Holy See in London, 
nor is the Apostolic delegate in London given diplomatic privileges. 
The diplomatic channel is therefore only half open. There is no regular 
diplomatic contact between Washington and the Holy See, although 
‘Mr. Roosevelt sent his personal representative, Mr. Myron Taylor, on a 
|special mission to the Vatican during the course of the present war. 
| Neither China nor Russia has any diplomatic channel to the Vatican. 
\We see that Russia, opposed to Germany in the war, has behind her a 
uarter of a century’s record of her own hostility to Christianity, 
hough the hostility was directed towards the Orthodox Catholic 
hurch (for reasons which at least are understandable) rather than 
jagainst Christianity itself. It moreover now emerges as a possibility 
\that the “atheist ’” phase of the Russian Revolution has spent itself, 
jand that a new, re-Christianised Russia, may be forged in the fires of 
the present suffering. We find in Britain, as a result of the sharper 
Outlines given to capitalist inequalities by the stress of war-time 
| deprivations, a wave of communist feeling surging through the factories 
| and through the lower grades of the professions, a feeling that has been 
given a further fillip by the recognition that Russia, the home of modern 
jcommunism, has arisen in her strength to defend the cause that is also 
Britain’s cause, and is now indeed a formal ally. Is this new British 
communism to be Christian in its motive or to be patterned upon the 
post-1917 Russian materialism, deriving from Engels, at the very 
moment when Russian materialism itself promises to be transformed 
iby a spiritual revival ? The Buddhist wave of conquest laps the shores 
of an India plunged in a crisis of Hindu-Moslem rivalry as the British 
bverlordship is threatened. Is Christianity or Buddhism to have the 
{greater influence on the future destiny of India? While the Christian 
| peepee of the West are still plunged in their insular differences of 
: treed or dogma within the framework of their common Christianity, 
the world at large faces an emergency, such as never before has been 
\visited upon mankind, in which a welter of rival religions, worse con- 
founded by powerful enemies of all religion, is shaking the foundations 
l religious practice : no doubt, as General Smuts and others believe, 
to its ultimate revival. 
~The Nazi Menace.—There is no longer much doubt in the most 


vith the help of the American Embassy founded the American Colony 

chool in Berlin, and who with official Nazi permission made an ex- 
austive study of the Nazi educational system, beginning with pre- 
Hiatal clinics, and ending in the perfected Nazi fanatic whose innate 
‘apacity for worship and self-sacrifice has been warped into concentra- 
ion upon the Nazi State as upon a deity. Lord Halifax has com- 
iended this volume to the attention of American readers. A condensed 
Jrersion of the book, published in the Reader’s Digest (U.S.A.) for March, 
‘ives an appalling picture of the perverted Nazi system which “ gets 
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| 
them young,” which, for instance, inculeates in the very instinct ¢ f 
motherhood, the sacred fount of physical life, the exclusive urge to! 
produce children for the purposes of the German State and which applie 
to that end a diabolically scientific machinery for destroying such life ! 
and for sterilising such women, as are deemed inefficient to that 
purpose, Family life and affection, the subordination of sex to the Will 
of God, are thus evilly eliminated, and the instinct of self-dedication to 
a higher cause, which is innate in every human heart, is seduced and 
trained upon a mysticised figure of Hitler as the symbol and object of 
worship, The protests and alarmed opposition of the German bishops 
and of the older generation of living Germans testify to the strength of 
the hideous menace thus presented to the very foundations of Chriatiag n) 
Europe, For the menace is carried into all the countries occupied by 
the Nazi forces, | 

The Polish News Bulletin of March 26th, published in London, quote: 
the text, for instance, of a certain circular issued by Bracht, the German 
Gauleiter of Silesia, on June 24th, 1941: ‘ Several times recently case 
have been brought to my notice where members of the German Na 
Party and German officials in uniform have taken part in services con- 
ducted by Polish priests in Polish churches, I do not intend to tolerate 
any longer behaviour so unbefitting a German, Adequate peg 
must be meted out, and so I decree; that any German taking a 
Polish Catholic service has committed an offence against the very i n 
of German law, and that in the event of such an act being repeated h 
outlaws himself from the German nation, For a first offence he will be 
sent to a concentration camp for a month for a lesson in behaviow ; 
For a second offence he will be sent to a concentration camp for a 
indefinite period, It is intolerable that Polish priests should look af 
the spiritual welfare of members of the German race and those regi 
tered as Volksdeutsche, German priests also are not allowed to rendey 
spiritual assistance to Poles, All State offices are to issue the necessary 
orders and executive regulations,”” The Vatican has condemned 
Nasi Antichrist. Yet Italy, a leading Roman Catholic country, fights 
in the Nasi cause, and Spain, another leading Roman Catholic country 
gives her sympathy to that cause, It would hardly be possible for 2 
human being, no matter how gifted with imaginative inven 7 
conceive a greater chaos in the Christian heritage now displayed be 
our eyes, 

Japan and Chrishanity,—Some confusion of thought was exci 
among the peoples fighting against the Axis by the announcemer 
made by the Domei Wireless News on March 26th, that Ja and tl 
Vatican had coneluded an agreement to establish diplomatic relation 
At the same time that news service quoted a message from its Viel 
correspondent to the effect that the negotiations had settled the d ipl 
matic issues that had been outstanding between Japan and the 
See since 1922, The Vichy correspondent added that in the opinion: 
the French Catholic leaders the agreement with Japan was bound t 
be welcomed by the whole Catholic Church “ as backing up Japan nest 
guarantees of religious liberty in the newly occupied areas, 
the agreement was expected to have wide repercussions, “ es 
Spain and Latin America,” Within twenty-four hours of the risclos 
thus made it was announced officially in tokyo that Ken Harada, W 
had been acting as Ambassador in \ ichy since the death of Sotom 
Kato, had been appointed Special Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Vatican, his post at Vichy being taken by the Japanese Minister 
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Bern. The Japanese Foreign Office issued a crisp statement, quoted by 
the Domei News on March 27th, declaring merely that “ in view of the 
| present world situation as well as the presence in Greater East Asia of 
’ ‘numerous adherents of the Roman Catholic faith, the significance of 
) promoting friendly relations and mutual contact between Japan and the 
oly See hardly requires any explanation.” The Japanese Government 
‘spokesman, Hori, informed a Press conference, on March 27th, that 
| ‘technically this does not. imply the opening of formal diplomatic 
relations, although it does imply de facto diplomatic relations”: a 
‘distinction of which the sense is not apparent. He added that the 
) Apostolic delegate in Japan, Monsignor Paul Marella, Archbishop of 
Doclea, would be given full diplomatic status and privileges by the 
| Japanese Government. Curiously enough, on the same day, according 
to Transocean, an authoritative statement was issued from the 
Vatican City that the Apostolic delegate in Tokyo would not be re- 
} placed by a Papal Nuncio. It isnot clear why the diplomatic function 
should be performed by the spiritual delegate, after diplomatic rela- 
‘) tions had been formally established. Such a practice is sometimes 
‘resorted to in countries where a diplomatic channel has not been 
opened. In London, however, where an Apostolic delegation was 
"established on November 2ist, 1938 (in the person of Archbishop 
Godfrey), it is surmised that diplomatic exchanges between the Vatican 
} and the British Government are informally made through the medium 
‘of the Cardinal at Westminster. 
4. The Apostolic delegate in Tokyo was quoted by the Domei Agency 
) as saying in comment on the appointment of a Japanese Minister to the 
Vatican, that the opening of diplomatic relations was “ especially 
timely and appropriate in view of the present situation,” but at the 
| same time emphasising the “ strict neutrality ” of the Vatican and 
‘) “ its independent and unique position ”’ in the present world conflict. 
lia added that the Church none the less was “‘ not indifferent to the 
jpetcring arising out of international warfare,” and as its authority was 
‘| “ purely moral ” it was ‘‘ in a unique position to win the confidence and 
: friendship of the Japanese Government.” The Apostolic delegate went 
on to say that with the dispatch of the Japanese envoy “ virtually all 
‘the Great World Powers.” now had diplomatic representation at the 
Holy See, and he gave it as his belief that the move would be “ of no 
‘little benefit to Japan,” because among other reasons the world would 
thereby be helped to become better acquainted with Japan’s “ true 
) value.” It is to be remarked that while Germany (as was to be ex- 
| pected i in view of the Nazi war upon Christianity) gave no welcome, nor 
)) expressed any view about the new step, both the Italian Embassy and 
the Spanish Legation in Tokyo hastened to express their congratula- 
tions to the Japanese Government. The Italian Press Attaché declared 
‘that there were more than 18 million Catholics within the Greater East 
‘Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, and that Japan “in conformity with her 
‘tradition’ was paying great attention to the spiritual side of life, 
\thereby offering to the peoples of the Philippines, China, Java, Malaya, 
| French Indo-China and Siam “the possibility of co-operating most 
| faithfully in the construction of the New Asia.’”’ The First Secretary of 
‘the Spanish Legation stated that Japan’s step would undoubtedly 
Cause great satisfaction in Spain “ because all the colonial works of 
ne pain, whether in America or in the Pacific, have always been the 
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many religious and cultural institutions dating from the time of Spanish | | 
sovereignty. The Japanese Press featured the opening of diplomatic } 
relations with the Vatican as an occasion for jubilation. The Asahi, for } 
instance, described the event as a diplomatic victory and as “‘ a great 
blow to Britain and the United States.”” It alleged that the United | 
States had lodged a protest with the Vatican through Mr. Myron | 
Taylor when the negotiations with Japan were first started, and had } 
tried without success to influence the Holy See against Japan by means } 
of lying anti-Japanese radio propaganda. The Yomiuri stated that | 
American opposition to the step was due to the fear that the opening | 
of diplomatic relations between Japan and the Vatican would tend to | 
improve Japanese prestige in Latin America, and to the realisation 
that the United States could no longer hope to drive a wedge between 
Japan and the Latin American countries by falsely accusing Japan of | 
religious intolerance. The Japan Times and Advertiser declared that | 
Japan was extending full protection to Catholics and their institutions | 
wherever her armies went, and that her relations with the Holy See were } 
bound to become “‘ even more extensive and intimate ’’ as her construc- | 
tive work in East Asia progressed (Domei, March 27th). a 
The Chinese reaction in its first phase was one of annoyance. A | 
Chungking broadcast of March 27th quoted the Rev. Mathias Kang, | 
head of the Chungking office of the Catholic Diocese of Nanking, as 
saying that the time was ill-chosen for an exchange of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Vatican and Japan. In normal times, he said, the 
step taken would have been welcomed by all Catholics, but, at the 
present time, when Japan had just conquered large territories which 
did not belong to her, the proposed exchange would amount to de jure. 
recognition by the Holy See of Japan’s conquests. He recognised that 
so far as the Vatican was concerned no political issue could be involved, - 
but the Japanese intention was clearly political. He recalled that China 
had tried to obtain representation at the Vatican after the first world 
war, but the attempt had been abandoned because of the protest from 
France. In 1941 again the People’s Political Council had passed a 
resolution in favour of opening diplomatic relations with the Vatican, © 
but the project had again been abandoned “ owing to the previ 
conditions.”’ ; 
The Position in the Philippines. —The figure of 18 million Roman | 
Catholics in the “ Co-Prosperity ’’ sphere, as given by the Italian Press” 
Attaché in Tokyo and repeated in the Messaggero (quoted by Transocean 
on March 27th), is made up of 11 million for the Philippines, 4 million 
, for Indo-China and Siam, and 3 million for China. The Statesman’s” 
Year-Book for 1941 estimates the population of the Philippines in 
1940 as over 16 million and the percentage of Roman Catholics as 80 per 
cent. On the other hand, the Orbis Catholicus for 1938 puts the figures - 
- at 12,500,000 and 7o per cent. respectively. The Italian figure lies” 
between those two estimates. It may be taken as roughly accurate | 
that in addition there are 100,000 Roman Catholics in Japan and 
Formosa, about the same number in Korea, about 90,000 in Malaya, 
and 112,000 in the Dutch East Indies. Japanese official figures claim a 
total of 390,000 Catholics in 1941 throughout the Japanese Empire, 
including Formosa and Korea. The relevant fact is that whereas in 
every other part of the Far East the Christians are a small minority, | 
living among a people of alien religion, culture and tradition, yet in the 
Philippines, except for Mindanao and Sulu, the Christians are not only - 
a vast majority but have traditionally dominated the life of the 
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country. In the old days the Church had great power in the land, partly 
because the priests were the only Spaniards who also spoke the local 
native dialects, and who therefore could act as intermediaries between 
the Government and the population outside the big cities. Before 1898 
the Spanish priests held most of the local civil administration in their 
hands. To-day the Church occupies in the Philippines the same sort 
of position as the Church occupies in France, Italy, Spain or Mexico. 
Japan, a non-Christian Power, now usurps authority. Christianity is 
at stake. 

After their conquest of the Philippines at the beginning of the 
century the Americans, in agreement with the Vatican, substituted an 
American episcopate for the Spanish hierarchy. There were then few 
Filipino priests. To-day the hierarchy is mostly Filipino, there being 
seven Filipino bishops out of thirteen. The Archbishop of Manila is an 
American, Michael J. O’Doherty ; the Archbishop of Nome de Jesus 
(Cebu) is a Filipino. The educational system excludes religious instruc- 
tion from the public schools and the Philippine State University refuses 
any teaching post to a priest. On the other hand the Church owes one 
great debt to the United States. During the Filipino revolt of 1898 
an Ilocano priest, by name Aglipay, tried to usurp authority in 
the Church. His followers drove out the Spanish priests from 
large areas in the country and took possession of the parish 
churches and properties. In 1902 he proclaimed an Independent 
Filipino Church in opposition to Rome, and as most of the population 
continued to attend services in their old churches, despite the pro- 
claimed transference of jurisdiction from Rome to the new authority, 
the Roman Catholic Church as such would have been almost totally 
eliminated had not the Philippine Supreme Court in 1905, under the 
United States régime, ruled that the existing parish churches remained 
legally the property of the Catholic Church. The Independent Filipino 
Church, or Aglipayans as they are also called, was thus prevented from 
becoming a National Church. It continued, however, to function. By 
the 1918 census it had 1,417,000 followers, or 14 per cent. of the 
population. 

The present position in the Philippines is symbolic of the general 
crisis of mixed religious-political affairs. If Japan succeeds in establish- 
ing her dominion over the islands, she will be able to choose between two 
alternative policies, both of them fraught with peril and hardship for 
the vast Christian majority of the people. This circumstance largely 
explains the Vatican’s establishment of diplomatic relations with Tokyo. 
As with Germany, so with Japan, the Vatican’s purpose is to save the 
Church. The alternative possibilities open to Japan would be these : 
she could reverse the policy followed by the United States after 1898 
by reinstating religious education in the State, by reviving clericalism, 
and by substituting Spanish for American bishops and clergy. Or, in 
the event of the Catholic Church resisting that stratagem, as pursued 
by a non-Christian annexing Power, and to that end encouraging 
Filipino resistance to Japan, she could annul the Supreme Court ruling 

‘of 1905, hand over the parish churches and property to the Aglipayans 
in the expectation that they would become an Asiatic sect, a branch of 
Christianity owing its existence and its future to Buddhist patronage. 
Italy, Spain and Vichy France would welcome alternative number one ; 
but those countries would have no influence over the Japanese use of 
the resultant situation. In any case the future control of the Christian 
population and of the Church would rest in Buddhist hands ; unless 
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the Vatican could ensure, or Japan honestly intended, full freedom for 
the practice of the Christian faith, | 

There could be no more perplexing illustration of the formidable: 
muddle inherent in the present conflict, Russia, so far a soi-digant 
anti-Christian and even atheist Power, finds herself in the forefront 
of the battle against the German Antichrist and potentially against the | 
corresponding Japanese menace; while Italy, a Christian country, 
finds herself allied to the embattled hosts that threaten the very con- 
tinuance of Christian practice, The very structure of the world’s | 
religious and social, as of its economic and financial, life is shaken to its” 
foundations, and the warring masses are themselves criss-crossed and 
confused in intention, . 

Only by a miracle can such a situation be redressed ; and the miracle — 
will help the revival foretold, for instance, by General Smuts, 


GEORGE GLASGOW, 


April toth, 1942. 
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FEDERALISM AND FREEDOM.* 


This is a brilliantly written, highly diverting, intensely serious work, Tt is 
full of wise words on many matters, ‘‘ Sovereignty,” for instance, is, to the 
political scientist, ‘‘ only a technical term of international law, important 
only for purposes that are now nearly obsolete,” but, to the public mind, it 
is ‘a dogma of the nationalist religion.” ‘' The Ewropean elements of both 
the Commonwealth and the Communist systems ’’ can be incorporated in a 
new European order “ without seriously affecting their own original associa- 
tions and administrations,” “The Bolsheviks are practical Empire- 
builders like the British ”’ ; both of them concede “ autonomy to constituent 
states, subject to their acceptance of allegiance to a social system and 
sovereignty.” Education should produce “ men rather than Mandarins ” ; 
in order to give equality of opportunity to all whose capacities are good, 
selection should not depend only on written examinations but should take 
account of ‘‘ blood and backbone "’ as well as of ‘ brains” ; and the future 
Society of Nations will need to have a‘ Federal Board of Education,” 

Sir George Young propounds a novel scheme for the political reconstruc. 
tion of Europe and the world, He would break up, or ‘“ federalise,”” every 
. European “ Great Power, including Great Britain, into a national Federation 
whose Federal States would form the constituents of a eg ef Vederation,” 
He would thus reduce Prussia to one of ten equal states in a Federal Germany, 
Since, however, the coming peace must be just if it is to last, what is sauce 
for the German gander must be sauce for the British and French geese, We 
may doubt whether they are quite so simple as to suppose that, by “ federalis- 
ing” themselves, they can for ever prevent Germany from demanding an 
Anschluss in the interest of Germany, But, on other grounds, there is much 
to be said for subdividing England into some seven or ten provinces which, 
along with Scotland and Wales, would serve as units for many purposes of 
local government in peace as well as in war, His European Union would 
begin as a Confederation and develop into a Federation responsible for 
“peace and police.” Eventually a World League would secure peace between 
continents as the European League ensured peace between its countries. 

Perhaps Europe would have been wise to follow America’s lead toward 
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sontinental federation a century and a half ago, But to-day the great interna- 
tional problems, and notably that of “ War and Law,” are world problems, 
only to be solved on a world scale. The world is now too small for sub- 
division into autarchic continents. Sir George seems to forget that oceans 
ote as well as divide, that London’s goods travel more cheaply to 
Sydney than to Vienna ; and that Edinburgh's thoughts are better under- 
stood in Dunedin than in Dunkirk. He is no great friend of Anglo-American 
co-operation. England, he thinks, will come off better as ‘‘ Managing Director 
of a Free Federated Europe” than if we should ‘“ only be Manager of the 
European Branch of American Capitalism.” 

The author has flavoured his book with delicious morsels of autobiography. 
But sometimes he masks the meaning of the thoughtful things he says by 
the witty way he says them, Sitzkrieg and blitzkrieg, Boches and Bolshies, 
cannibal rites and canonical rituals, arbitration or assassination, pugnacious 
dictatorships and pusillanimous democracies, motorised mechanics and 
cavalry colonels, capitalist countries in conflict with Government complexes 
—such pairs of seeming parallels are scattered so profusely on his sparkling 
paper that, in the end, they stifle perception : for instance, the reader, finding 
Civilisation coupled with Christianity, is not sure whether they are meant to 
have any closer connection than their capital C’s. 

. MAXWELL GARNETT. 


GREECE IN WAR AND PEACE.* 


This excellent account of Greece and the Greeks, brought down to June 
roth, 1941, is the work of Mrs, Payne, widow of a former director of the 
British Archeological School of Athens, where she resided from 1926 to his 
death, and which she revisited at the outbreak of the war. She knows the 
language and mentality of Athenians and peasants, for she has worked and 
travelled much in the country, and, unlike some archeologists, she, being a 
journalist, is interested in the Greeks of to-day whose resemblance with the 
ordinary Greek of ancient time she discerns. In her historical chapter she 
finds an analogy between the Persian attack upon Greece and the Italo- 
German invasion, with this difference that Thermopyle is no longer a pass, 
for the sea has receded, But as late as the Frankish period the castle of 
Bovdonitza and its famous chatelaine, “ the Lady of Thermopyle,” held 
this northern March of Hellas against the invader. 

When the author comes to modern politics, she is singularly fair. She has 
known the leading figures of her time in Greece, including Metaxas, with 
whom she had a most interesting interview. Having received his military 
education in Germany, where he won high distinction and was nicknamed 
“ the little Moltke,”’ and having had his plans rejected by a British brass-hat 
at the time of the Gallipoli campaign, he might have been expected to be 
Germanophil, But, as he told Mrs. Payne, he recognised that Greece was a 
Mediterranean country, and therefore at the mercy of the thalassokvateiva, as 
the Greeks call Britain, whose fleet visited regularly the Port of Argostoli 
in the island-home of his family, Cephalonia, and the other naval bases of 
Navarino, Suda and Volo. While the book admits that there were serious 
faults in his internal policy, the dictatorship of August 4th, his strategic skill 
is justly extolled, As Pallis has shown in his recent book on the Asia Minor 
campaign, that disaster might have been avoided if Venizelos and Lloyd 
George had taken the technical advice of Metaxas. When the Italians 
attacked Greece, their repulse was largely his work, for he had made Greece 
a fighting ally worth having. Tostudents of Greek history, he was perhaps 
felix opportunitate mortis, for the great statesmen of modern Greece, Trikoupes 
and Venizelos, died in exile, and an hotel on the Riviera is the modern form 
of ostracism, 

The reviewer, who lived throughout this whole period in Athens until he 
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was evacuated nine days before the Germans entered it, can testify to the 
difference between the Italian and the German invasions, While the Ttaliang 
were alone, he did not enter a refuge for two months, for the British threat | 
to bombard Rome if Athens were bombed prevented Mussolini from being a 
second Morosini, But on the day on which Germans crossed the frontier, 
there were three alerts, and he daily passed hours underground, while the 
bombing of a ship laden with explosives at the Pirmus smashed the windows 
of the Catholic Cathedral in Athens, Morosini employed a Hanoverian: 
gunner; German tanks and planes brought the Italians into Greece, But- 
the inscription on Trikoupes’ statue will be realised ; ‘ Greece hag the will | 
to live, and will live.” The book is singularly accurate ; a careful study 
reveals only two slips ; Greece is said to have been the first Balkan nation to— 
rise against the Turks, whereas the Servian rising preceded the Greek War 
of Independence. The Marathon dam is placed on the battlefield, whereas — 
it is at Bajati, seven miles away, There 1s a useful table of dates down to | 
June roth, 1941. | 


WILLIAM MILnir, 


A PSYCHOLOGIST REFLECTS ON WAR.* 


An age which, in twenty-five years, has produced psycho-analysis as well 
as two wars must of necessity try to gain a new approach to the psychological 
nature of war, Mr, Harding makes a valuable contribution towards this aim, — 
and his small book deserves our attention all the more as it is written in a 
stimulating, detached manner and in a lucid, concrete 4 an He regards war 
as a social regression, as the outcome of a dominative behaviour, which, pre=— 
vailing even in peace-time, reaches its peak in war, There are conscious ag- 
well as unconscious factors leading to war, The importance of rational con-— 
siderations resulting from geographical and economic facts is evident ; on 
the other hand the share of unconscious factors becomes visible by the — 
persistence of wars despite increasingly widespread belief in their economic — 
disadvantages for everyone and despite increasing disillusionment as to their 
achieving that security for political ideals which is often represented as their 
chief object.’’ Though by no means uncritical of psycho-analysis, the author 
agrees with its basic theory that every individual possesses unconscious — 
impulses of hatred and aggression, which in peace-time are repressed and — 
held in check by a number of psychological devices, Then the ambiguity of — 
our fundamental emotions makes our likings to be accompanied by jealousies — 
of the people we like and our helpful impulses to be succeeded by malicious | 
ones, War brings about a certain simplification of this complicated position, — 
For it provides us with a complete enemy who can become the legitimate — 
object of our “righteous ” aversion and hatred, The tension of unconscious — 
hatred and of the guilt and anxiety which are its outcome is lessened, though — 

»the deliberate cruelty is growing, 

As Dr. Glover has pointed out, there exists a remarkable difference between | 

the majority of the population who have arrived at a balance ‘ between the — 
individual’s unconscious aggression and its expression in the institution of — 
modern warfare,” and a rather small, but active, minority that is under an— 
obsession to find everywhere in the world people or ideas or actions which — 
it regards as wicked and which form targets for the full blast of its uncon. — 
scious hatred. War from this point of view is largely the work of neurotic, — 
over-bearing natures ; with the help of appropriate techniques they make 
the masses acquiesce in it, Perhaps the best pages of this book are those — 
dealing with this acquiescence in war, with the compensations it brings to — 
many individuals and with the phenomenon of social ee in war-time, Mr, 
Harding is more a psychologist than a sociologist, and it proves a serious 
drawback that he confines his observations almost completely to the English — 
society of our time. Domination and submission have, however, a very 
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rent structure in a democratic and in a Fascist social system, and the 
‘transition from peace to war is certainly not the same in both cages, Here a 
comparative study is likely to be more fruitful, There are also short, well- 
‘reasoned chapters on cruelty and on sexual interests in war-time, On the 
other hand one misses the important sociological point of the marked increase 
in women’s prestige during the last and the present wars, The book ends 
with an interesting and careful discussion of how tar the dominative war- 
producing attitude could be relinquished and be replaced by an ‘ integrative 
behaviour,” This would mean a social relationship in which the impulse to 
root out what we dislike is overcome, whilat respect between individuals takes 
the place of domination and deference, 


i, K, BRAmMsTrepT, 


THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF SCIENCE.* 


Mr, Crowther's book requires in fact two reviewers, since it includes 
frequent passages which the lay reader is unfortunately incapable of 
appreciating, as they eres a more than ordinary knowledge of science 
and its development, On the other hand, it is primarily intended for the 
layman, and it is from this humbler point of view that the present review is 
written, In an age which has seen the rapid growth of sociological methods 
and studies in England, on the Continent and in the United States, it cannot 
be surprising that the Social Relations of Science have attracted attention, 
and Mr. Crowther's book is the moat up to date and comprehensive survey 
of this problem, It is true that, although the development of science is 
traced from Primitive ‘Times to Antiquity and the Middle Ages, the author is 
more interested in the recent phases of evolution and is especially attracted 
by the problema of the present age, He is equally well acquainted with the 
theories of Marx and Freud, and tries to adapt their concepts to his subject, 
Incidentally, he gives concise pictures of personalities, like of Newton and 
Lavoisier, and deals with facts, which are generally known only to the 
specialist, as when he refers to a population of 25 millions in France at the 
end of the eighteenth century as contrasted with the 9 millions in Great 
Britain in 101, In view of the most recent happenings in France, this point 
is not without significance if compared to the present trends of population, 
Perhaps the ota) important point in the book is the emphasis he lays on 
team-work in selantise practice in general and especially in laboratories, a 
tendency which is seen in all countries, from the U,S,S.R, to the United 
States. The life story of the distinguished scientist, Haber, is used to show 
the strength and the limitations of the scientific position in Republican and 
Nazi Germany, and implies that only a certain amount of freedom makes 
fruitful research possible, It is true, as Mr, Crowther feels, that the im- 
portance of liberty for science has been frequently exaggerated, and that 
order in society is an equally important category, But surely some freedom, 
whether based on new and rising classes or on older and satiated ones, is 
essential if productive efforts are not to be stifled from the outset, 

For the reader who is interested in artistic questions the judgment on 
Leonardo da Vinei is rather harsh, and the comparison between the Royal 
Society of London and the Royal Academy is surely superficial, since 
“technique,” which plays such an important part in Mr, Crowther’s con- 
siderations, is only incidental in the development of the Academies, the aims 
of which were social and educational in a humanistic sense, rather than 
technical in the narrower use of the term, Sometimes he puts his case in a 
bold and epigrammatic form, a8 when he states about “the finance of 
research’; “ The most striking feature of this subject is the absence of 
exact information,” The book is a lively and stimulating presentation of a 
highly technical and controversial matter, 

Hitin Rosenau, 
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ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE.* ‘ 


The Phaidon Press have drawn attention to a subject neglected by the 
general reader and the average art lover: Etruscan sculpture is a little! 
known phenomenon outside the specialists’ ranks. It is therefore particularly’ 
valuable to be confronted once again with beautiful and well-chosen photo- 
graphs mainly by I. Schneider-Longyel. One feels less happy about the wide’ 
generalisations of the short Introduction, which seem to imply a “ racial "| 
soul of the Etruscans, as distinct from the Italiots or Ancient Greeks., In| 
view of the scarcity of contemporary evidence it is hardly possible to sub-. 
stantiate such statements, especially since an understanding of this ancient. 
people should consider the social background of their lives and art. The 
author is on safer ground when he describes the current theories on the 
origins of the Etruscans, whereas his concepts of “‘ Pelasgian-Tyrrhenian ” 
religion fail to grasp its essential meaning. He states that “the tomb of 
Zeus was on show in Crete,” or “ Ariadne was a mortal Venus,” thus mis- 
understanding the ideas of resurrection and epiphany. 7 

The reproductions are well chosen, and special attention should be drawn » 
to the interesting sarcophagi of married couples, which have no prototypes 
in Greek art and may be compared with Egyptian representations of the 
same subject, although their iconography is different. The models of huts 
are equally worthy studying, as well as the canopic urns. But the more one 
gets engrossed in the contemplation of the photos, the more the concept of 
an “ Etruscan Art ”’ seems to disappear. The works are either influenced by 
archaic Greek art or by the later Hellenistic movements. The Etruscan basis 
may be felt more like a naturalistic background than an articulate expression. 
Indeed, with some works the content may be Etruscan, but the form is 
certainly Greek. A short bibliography and footnotes complete a study which 
deserves the gratitude of art lovers, since it opens up an almost unknown 
province. It is, however, a shortcoming of a valuable series that all the books 
are written by one author. Surely there must be specialists available in this 
country who are able to write authoritatively on their own subjects. If they 
were asked to contribute, the appeal of the series could be widened, and the 
scholar as well as the art lover would have additional reasons for gratitude 
to the courageous publishers, who are willing and able to popularise art even 
during war time. 


HELEN ROSENAU. 


BRITISH LABOUR’S RISE TO POWER.t+ 


The author of this book on British Labour is a Professor of History at 
Stamford University and these studies are probably the outcome of lectures 
at that University. It is in many ways the most satisfactory book that has 

» been written on the history of labour organisation in Great Britain, since it 
is the work of an outsider who sees that the movement has reached its present 
stage not as a result of systematic planning but as the outcome of many 
separate movements that have aided its development. 

The British Labour Party has twice been in power as the Government, and 
at the moment it shares with the Conservative and Liberal Parties a direct 
responsibility in this critical time of war against the totalitarian nations. 
Beginning with the trade unions, which were legalised in 1824, the Labour 
Movement for half a century struggled to maintain its position and to force 
from the House of Commons other concessions. Its greatest victory during 
that period was the Reform Bill of 1867 which gave the franchise to the town 
labourer. It was then that an interest began to be developed on the political 
side. The present party is the result of a union of trade unionists and socialist 
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ies which was established in 1900, but political action began still earlier 
‘with the Social Democratic Federation and the foundation of the Fabian 
‘Society, while in 1893 Keir Hardie founded the distinctly political Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. The Labour Movement, however, for many years 
_Was so concerned in obtaining immediate practical reforms that progress in 
7) representation in the House of Commons was very slow. However, 
the Taft Vale decision of 1901, which threatened the rights of trade unions, 
_ did very much to unite labour in the support of a political campaign, and in 
“1906 twenty-nine Labour candidates were successful and the term Labour 
Party began to be used. In 1910 the number of Labour men in the House 
| was increased to over forty, and although there was no definite agreement 
| between the trade unions and the Independent Labour Party, for all practical 
ezpores in the House itself they were united. 
The author has given a very clear account of the rise to power of Labour 
\ Bind of its growth, both in the number of votes obtained and in the confidence 
of the nation. He lays great stress, and rightly so, on the challenge of the 
Communists who, utilising the prestige of Russia, attempted to draw aside 
the Labour Party from its belief in evolutionary progress and to strengthen 
totalitarianism or dictatorships along Russian lines. He explains very fully 
why it is that Communist movement failed, and if he could have brought his 
“book absolutely up to date he no doubt would have been able to show that 
the Communist Movement has failed partly because the Soviet policy itself 
in Russia has been modified and changed. The strength of the Communist 
Movement is seen by the vote taken in 1925 at Liverpool, when 2,870,000 
voted for making the Communist Party ineligible to any section of any 
affiliated local Labour Party. The Communists obtained 321,000 votes. The 
Communist Party failed to take advantage of the great General Strike which 
found the rank-and-file rather in advance of the Labour leaders. The belief 
in progress by evolution was shown very clearly by the reaction which 
followed, and the Communist Party lost any opportunity of profiting by the 
labour unrest that prevailed at that time. To-day it is obvious that the 
menace of Fascism and the fear of the Nazis has driven the Communists not 
into silence but into what may be called a moderate support of the Labour 
Party as a whole. It is interesting to speculate upon what will be the future 
of Labour now that Sir Stafford Cripps, once ostracised and expelled for his 
own programme, especially in respect of foreign policy, has returned from his 
position as Ambassador to Soviet Russia and become at the wish of the 
Prime Minister the Leader of the House of Commons, with power only second 
to that of the Prime Minister himself. It seems probable that under these 
circumstances we shall find, after the war is over, that the Communist Party 
itself will become Socialist, throwing what influence it possesses on the side 
of the Labour Party which may quite conceivably be more powerful still in 
the House of Commons. 
% * * * * 


The Polish-German Problem, by Robert Machray (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.), 
bears the sub-title Poland’s Western Provinces are the Conditions of her 
Independence. That everything taken from her as the result of the wicked 
attack launched on September 1st, 1939, must be restored when Hitler is 
overthrown is axiomatic. The veteran champion of Poland sets forth once 
again the ethnic, strategic and economic reasons of Polish claims to the 
recovery of her lost territory in Upper Silesia, Posen and Pomorze, better 
known to the man in the street as the Corridor. These three provinces are 
described as the very cradle of the Polish race, the moat and rampart of the 
whole Slavonic world against the German Drang nach Osten. More contro- 
versial is the author’s plea for the incorporation of East Prussia and Danzig. 
September 1939, he writes, proved to the whole world that it was a tragic 
blunder not to have done it in 1919, for German troops poured in from the 
north as well as the west and the south. The total length of the Polish- 
German frontier, he reminds us, was 1,263 miles, to which East Prussia 
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contributed 431. ‘‘ For Poland, East Prussia is of paramount importance fo 
reasons of security. If we weigh the interests of one million and several 
hundred thousand Germans living in East Prussia against the fate of 35 
million inhabitants of Poland, we cannot fail to draw the proper and obvious 
conclusion.’’ This is precisely the same strategic argument that was used b 
the victorious Germans in 1871 for the annexation of part of Lorraine, a step 
almost universally condemned by the English-speaking world no less thar 
by the French ; it was also used by Italy when she annexed South Tirol,| 
with its Teutonic stock. These problems, in which the wishes of the great’ 
majority of the inhabitants point one way and the factor of military’ 
security pulls in the other direction, are among the most difficult to solve. 
Both principles are sound enough, and, whichever is adopted, a burning sense | 
of grievance remains. A second radical proposal is that Great Britain and 
Poland should control the Straits leading to the Baltic and should have navy 
and air bases in that sea. The Oro Sound should be deepened to render it 
accessible for big warships, and the Kiel Canal should be eliminated by filling 
in. The value of this instructive and challenging little book, which pleads so 
forcibly for a restored and enlarged Poland, is enhanced by some valuable 


maps. 
* * * * * 


India: The Road to Self-Government, by John Coatman (Allen & Unwin, 
5s.), is an admirably clear and concise introduction to the greatest of our 
Imperial problems. The author writes with the knowledge and sympathy 
derived from his residence in that country, and he holds the balance fairly 
between the contending groups. The larger part of his little book is devoted 
to an analysis of the three chief advances towards self-government—the 
Morley-Minto reforms after the failure of the static Curzon régime, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms inspired by the principles for which we fought 
in the first world-war, and the Government of India Act of 1935. India, we 
are told, is not yet a nation, but it is capable of becoming one. The conditions 
of nationhood are defined as national solidarity and political maturity. 
Neither of these exists at present, and indeed the new Moslem demand for a 
State within a State proves that the gulf between Hindus and Moslems is 
wider than ever. The conflict is particularly stubborn because both parties 
can appeal to acknowledged rights. Congress claims the right of a majority 
to take control of the ship of State. The 90 million Moslems, mindful of the 
centuries when they ruled India and conscious of their formidable fighting 
strength, decline to place their interests at the mercy of a Hindu majority. 
There are also the Princes, who distrust and are disliked by the Congress 
party, and the Depressed Classes, have to be considered. Professor Coatman 
describes the well-meant attempts of British and Indian statesmen to find a 
solution acceptable to all, but the record leaves the reader with the feeling 
that they are trying to square the circle. The progress of India in the sphere 

of economics and education during the present century has been very 
marked. Irrigation and railways have banished the spectre of famine, the 
masses are waking up, and nearly 40 million people have votes. Dominion 
status, with all that it implies, is assured after the war, but it cannot start 
till the agreement of Hindus and Moslems required for its success has been 
reached. India, we are reminded, is in the position of the American Colonies 
in 1783, of Canada in the first part of the nineteenth century, of Australia 
forty years ago. ‘‘ The same sort of act of creative statesmanship is necessary 
to turn the Indian Provinces and States into a federally united nation as was 
necessary in the three great federations mentioned above.’’ How it is to be 
done no one can tell us, but the author feels that there is no reason to despair. 


* * * * * 


The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Prine 1865-1915 (New- 
haven: Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 18s. 6d.), by 
Charles Howard Hopkins, describes with learning and sympathy the transi- 
tion from the rigid individualism of the Puritan tradition to an awareness ot 
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the social implications of Christian ethics. Though British influences, such 
las the Christian Socialism of Maurice and Kingsley and Ruskin’s denuncia- 
‘tion of laissez-faire economics, played some part in awakening the conscience 
of the Churches, the campaign was launched and sustained by eloquent 
‘American, preachers and writers, above all Washington Gladden, Herron, 
Sheldon and Rauschenbusch. In the books of the latter, we are told, is to be 
‘found the classic statement of American social Christianity. When indus- 
‘trialism came with a rush after the Civil War, and penniless European immi- 
| grants poured in by millions, hideous social and moral evils emerged which 
the old-fashioned pulpit appeal to the individual failed to meet. Englishmen 
‘learned something of what was going on from Stead’s challenging book, If 
| Christ Came to Chicago, and from Upton Sinclair’s scathing exposure of the 
| horrors of economic exploitation in The Jungle, a social novel worthy to rank 

with Zola’s Germinal. The recognition that Christ had a social message, and 
that Christians were bound to work for the Kingdom of God on earth, was 
followed by concentrated attacks on specific evils such as the drink traffic. 
| Henry George compelled his readers to think, even if he did not convert them 
||to the Single Tax. How much was there to show for all this effort and zeal ? 
| Some people would reply very little, for many of the horrors of uncontrolled 
| capitalism survived the first world war. Few teachers of the Social Gospel 
| embraced really radical doctrines or worked for the creation of a Labour 
| Party corresponding to the European movement for working-class represen- 
tation. Socialism has always been a word to frighten Americans, most of 


whom are too rooted in the individualist tradition to follow Marx or any 
other champion of a social revolution. It is significant that the survey ends 
with 1915. The work of the good citizens described in these pages was 
_assuredly not in vain, but American reformers now realise more fully that 
only the State can create the conditions of a decent life for the common man. 
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a * * * * 


| The Foundations and the Future of International Law, by P. H. Winfield 
_ (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), is an admirable introduction to a 
| complicated subject. It is written for the layman, not for the expert, and its 
| conversational tone makes it easy reading. He avoids the twin dangers of 
| claiming too much or too little for the great fabric which jurists and states- 
_men have been building up in the three centuries since Grotius. International 
Law, he declares, has not ceased to exist because the gangsters have broken 
out: even to-day many of its usages are intact. On the other hand its 
_ weaknesses are obvious. If sanctions, that is penalties, are essential to law, 
as Austin maintained, it is not law at all. If a State breaks its word there is 
‘no international authority or machinery to chastise it. Another grave 
/ weakness is the difference of opinion in regard to the application of accepted 
principles. For instance, everyone agrees that territorial sovereignty extends 
a certain distance from the shore, but what shall it be? Bynkershoek 
suggested the three-mile limit for territorial waters in 1702, because that 
was roughly the range of cannon shot in those days ; but it has never been 
a binding rule and to-day it is often ignored. Professor Winfield approves 
our action in liberating British prisoners from the Altmark in a Norwegian 
fiord, but he admits that some jurists take another view. Far more important 
is the lack of agreement about contraband. Absolute contraband, in the 
sense of munitions of war, is easy enough to define, but what of conditional 
contraband? Modern wars are fought by the whole nation, and food is as 
vital a weapon as oil or iron. Every belligerent makes his own list in his own 
interest. The final chapter on the future of International Law is the most 
interesting for the ordinary citizen. Professor Winfield realises that the 
failure of the League was the fault of some of its members, and that either 
it must be revived or a satisfactory substitute be found. He prefers the 
former alternative, and believes that economic sanctions, fully and promptly 
applied, would almost certainly suffice to keep the peace. He looks forward 
‘to a world-wide system of collective security, though he does not expect it 
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directly after the present war. The gap will have to be temporarily filled by 
regional pacts of mutual defence, which are better than nothing but are ne 
adequate substitute for a comprehensive and operative system of policing 
the world. The problem of dealing with aggression, however, is for the 
statesman rather than for the lawyer, though the latter has much useful 
advice to give. Neutrality between the aggressor and his victim, for instance 
must obviously disappear if we are to have an organised and peaceful world 


* * * * * 


The fifth and last volume of the Handbook of British Birds (H. F. & G 
Witherby : complete in five volumes, {5 5s. net ; separate volumes, 25s. net 
each) is now published. Dealing with the gulls, skuas, auks, rails and game: 
birds, it ends with a systematic list of some 520 British birds. About thirty 
pages of additions and corrections bring the Handbook up to date to Marck 
1941, though of course there are certain foreign publications that for the 
time being it has not been possible toconsult. The editor and his colleagues are 
to be congratulated on bringing six and a half years’ of constant work to this 
happy conclusion. For, apart from its importance to ornithologists, the 
Handbook, appearing in these fateful times, will bring great refreshment te 
any bird lover fortunate enough to get hold of a copy. And let me add that 
no one who is seriously interested in birds can afford to be without it, or at 
least without access to a library that contains a copy. 

Apart from the interruption of the present war, the publication of these 
five volumes comes just at the right time to give impetus to what is really 
still but the dawn of a new era in the study of birds. The emphasis to-day is 
on the problems and the behaviour of the living bird, with field-work organ- 
ised on a national—and soon, it is to be hoped, on an international—scale 
This does not mean that the results of individual workers are no longer 
wanted. On the contrary, a glance at the Handbook will show that the 
scattered notes of a multitude of people are now being used to build up an 
accurate picture of each bird and its daily life—its general habits, its voice, 
display and breeding, its food, distribution, migration, and so on. It would be 
hard to overstress the importance of this monumental work. 

B. G. 


* * * * * 


Those who have lost interest in or who still plough nobly through the 
obscurities of some modern poetry will turn with gratitude and relief to a 
slender volume, First Poems, by Richard Elwes (Hodder & Stoughton. 
1s. 6d.). They consist mainly of sonnets and love poems. The sonnets show 
a graceful mastery of technique: The love poems are as old as the hills, and 
yet are new and fresh, and, like the wind that blows over the hills, as refresh. 
ing. Disillusionment; the characteristic of so many pre-war poems, has ne 
_ place here. Youth has found itself again, and in the find has rediscovered 
beauty. For as this young poet sings, 


“We have been winter-bound these later years, 
Starved in the frozen wasting of the soul.” 


Romance is back again, filled with the wonder that is her rare quality. Yet 
reality, on whose altar many of the younger generation of poets sacrificed 
their gifts with a blind and often painful devotion, is here also, with no need 
to strain after it. How can real poetry in war-time escape from it? We 
welcome these First Poems as we do the first spring flowers after a winter o! 
gloom. He has given us the old, which is ever new ; the beauty of life that 
is ever renewing itself ; the first snowdrop peering out of the dead leaves. 
And he recognises, what all poets accept, simplicity, which is truth. ” 
Th 


